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LIVING IN PARIS. 
BY GIBBONS MERLE. 
My observations on this subject are intended to be 
comparative ; but a long absence from England may 
have exposed me to some errors, which the reader will 
excuse. I treat of three bodies ; those who are inde- 
pendent by fortune, persons in trade, and the produc- 
tive classes ; and begin, as is usual, with the rich. 
Paris is not essentially so quartiérié [a term which 
the reader will presently find explained] as London, and 
therefore the rent of private houses does not vary to an 
equal extent according to the spot at which the resi- 
dence is fixed. In London, the distance of a street, and 
sometimes of a few doors, may make a difference of 15 
to 20 per cent. in house rent ; and a professional man, 
who does not reside on the Regent Street side of Ox- 
ford Street, must not expect, whatever may be his skill, 
to count guineas with his colleague of the “far west.” 
But Paris has also its fashionable districts. In the Rue 
de Rivoli, or the Rue de la Paix, and also in the streets 
immediately adjoining the Boulevard des Italiens, on 
the side of the Eglise de la Madeleine, the rent of a 
house, of thirty to fifty rooms, infurnished, varies from 
12,000 to 25,000 francs a-year [a thousand francs being 
about forty pounds sterling.] Few persons take an 
entire house. The lower part is generally let out as 
shops, and the remainder in floors. In the Rue 
Tronchet, which is behind the Madeleine, the entresol* 
of a first-rate house, and which consists of about eight 
rooms and a kitchen, with two or three servants’ 
rooms at the top of the house, lets for 4000 francs 
a-year ; the first floor, with servants’ rooms and coach- 
house and stable, for 7000 to 8000 francs ; the second 
floor, with stable, coach-house, and servants’ rooms, 
5000 to 6000 francs ; the third floor, with servants’ 
rooms, for 3000 to 4000 francs ; and the fourth from 
2000 to 2500 francs, with one or two servants’ rooms. 
A house of similar size, and similarly situated as to the 
quarter, would not let in London for more than L.600, 
or, at the utmost, L.700 a-year. The amount of taxes 
paid by the tenant in Paris, is certainly less than in 
London. Itnever exceeds 10 per cent. upon the amount 
of rent, and frequently is not so much.+ The rent of 
shops in good situations is very heavy. In the Palais 
Royal, the smallest shop, with one or two dwelling- 
‘rooms, cannot be had for less than 3000 francs a-year, 
and in the streets of trade, the prices are little lower 
than in the Palais Royal. 
The lowest-rented houses in Paris, with the excep- 
tion of the outskirts, are in the faubourg St Germain. 
By merely crossing the river, and at ten minutes’ walk 


* The entresol is little known in London ; it is a set of rooms 
of low ceilings, between the shops and the first floor. Where 
there are shops—and very few houses in public situations are 
without them—they are either let out to the occupants of the 
shops, or are taken by merchants for counting-houses, or by pro- 
fessional men as offices. This part of the house is but rarely occu- 
pied by persons out of trade, except by the proprietors of the houses 
themselves. 

+ Although the taxes on houses which are paid by the tenant 
are not so high as in England, the taxation in large towns is gene- 
rally high, for every person in business pays for a licence or 
patente, which varies, according to the occupation of the person, 
from 5 to 500 francs per annum. All public establishments, such 
as hotels and coffee-houses, have to pay according to their rent. 
The patente alone, in some cases, costs from 2000 to 3000 francs 
a-year. The owners of property, also, have to pay the tax fon- 
¢iere. There is another tax in France which is very productive 
to the state. Every lease or other agreement, every contract or 
sale, is liable to the droit d’enregistrement, which varies from two 
per cent. upwards. The average amount of taxation per head in 
France is indeed little more than 10 francs, which is much less 
than in England, but in some towns this tax amounts to a much 
greater sum. The principle of taxation in France is to make the 
rich pay for the poor, and the trading towns for those in which 

* little business is done. 


from the Tuileries, good houses and apartments may 
be had at little more than half the prices above men- 
tioned. This quarter is unfashionable, but the houses 
are fully equal to the best houses of the opposite side 
of the river. Why there should be a difference of 50 
per cent. between the faubourg St Germain and the 
quarter of the Chaussée d’Antin, whilst in the quar- 
ters near the latter there is not a greater difference 
than of from 10 to 20 per cent., is not to be explained. 
The faubourg St Germain is more aristocratic than 
any other part of Paris, for here the old nobility reside. 
In Paris the aristocracy of wealth vie with each other 
in display, and wish to be fashionable. This may be 
one reason for the great difference in question, but it 
is not by itself a satisfactory explanation. House 
rent in Paris absorbs a much larger portion of the 
income of the rich than it does in London, but the 
difference in the style of living is such, that whilst of 
an income of two thousand pounds a-year in Paris 
three or four hundred pounds may be thus employed, 
being probably 25 per cent. more than in London, 
when the most fashionable quarter of the town is not 
fixed upon for a residence, the remainder gives at least 
33 per cent. in favour of the Paris resident. As many 
servants may be kept, but their wages are lower, and 
they are kept at less expense. No tax is paid upon 
them as in England, nor is there any tax upon horses 
and carriages. In England these taxes are of consi- 
derable amount, and increase in proportion with the 
number of servants, horses, and carriages. The style 
of living is different. Dinner parties are compara- 
tively of rare occurrence ; only a small quantity of 
the more expensive wines is used. and these are on an 
average 15 per cent. cheaper than the same qualities 
in Engiand. Evening partics not being followed by 
suppers, are much less expensive than in England. 
In every thing, generally speaking, even to the 
liveries of servants, what would be thought shabby 
in London is stylish in Paris, and it is only amongst 
what the French call the parrenus that competi- 
tion in expenditure is considered necessary. "Where 
there ‘are children, education, which among the 
higher classes is very expensive in London, is cheap 
in Paris : very good masters are to be had for three 
francs per lesson, and many of the most wealthy 
families do not even pay so much. With the rich, 
therefore, Paris is a desirable place of residence, and it 
is not so much so because things are cheaper than in 
London, but because in Paris the habits of the rich 
are not in themselves so expensive as in the English 
metropolis. There are in Paris many English fami- 
lies, who, with an income of about two thousand 
pounds sterling each, live in very good style, and lay 
by a fourth of their income, whereas in London the 
force of example would drive them beyond their 
means. 


The bourgeoisie of Paris are less favoured than per- 
sons of large and fixed incomes. They earn less than 
English tradesmen, and the necessaries of life are on 
an average as expensive as in London. Compared with 
the returns of their business, rents with them are 
double what they are to London tradesmen, and fuel 
is more than double, even if they burn coals, which are 
now much used, and would become general if the bad 
construction of the chimnies of French houses did not 
prevent their use. When coals are burnt, the apart- 
ment is filled with smoke, which indeed is also the 
case with wood: but the French are accustomed to 
the latter, whilst they bear the smoke of coals in 
horror. The following prices of some of the necessa- 
ries of life in Paris will enable the reader to judge of 
the truth of the above observations. 

Bread is on an average 4 sous (2d.) per pound, whilst 


the fancy bread, called pain de gruau, which is gene- 
rally used for breakfast when the means of the con- 
sumer permit, and which is not subject to tariff, costs 
at the rate of from 8 to 13 sous per pound ;* according 
to the conscience of the baker. Butcher meat costs 
on an average 15 sous per pound, good loaf sugar, 18 
sous ; very inferior tallow candles, 15 sous ; butter, of 
the best quality, from 24 to 42 sous, according to the 
season ; milk, about 8 sous per quart ; black tea, 6 
francs per pound [a franc being tenpence of our 
money], and green, from 7 to 10 francs; fish, on 
an average, double the London price; coals, 65 
to 75 franes per ton ; ordinary wine, which is cer- 
tainly not equal as the usual beverage at meals to 
good English beer, 60 to 70 francs, which, added to 
the octroi, or town duty, which it pays on entering 
Paris, makes it from 110 to 120 francs per cask of 
about 280 bottles, or about 12 sous per English quart. 
Poultry is on an average quite as dear if not dearer 
than in London ; a good sized fowl never costs ,less 
than 3 francs, and frequently 6 francs ; game varies 
much, but on the average is nearly that of the London 
market ; vegetables are much cheaper in Paris than 
in London, and as they form a considerable part of the 
food of the middle classes, enable the tradesman to 
economise in the support of his family. Many of the 
most respectable tradesmen who on the Sunday treat 
their wives and children with a jaunt into the country, 
or a dinner at a restaurant in Paris, have nothing 
for dinner during the week but the pot au feu, which 
is beef boiled gently into soup, with abundance of 
vegetables, and a dish of the white beans called hari- 
cots, boiled and mixed with butter, a very cheap and 
nutritious diet. This, with bread and a salad, and for 
beverage ordinary wine weakened with twice or thrice 
its bulk of water, and hence called cau rougic, is the 
usual dinner of half the leading shopkeepers of Paris. 
Were it not for such economy, they could not pay 
their rent and patente, whereas they continue not only 
to exist, and to be always well dressed, but to lay by 
annually a small sum, with which, in time, they retire 
to the country, and on an independence of three or 
four thousand francs a-year, become rentiers, and aspi- 
rants to the municipal offices of their communes. The 
breakfast with this class is a very simple affair. It is 
a little café au lait, with dry bread, or a basin of soup, 
with a slice of cold meat from the pot au feu, or a dish 
of vegetables. Clothing is a very expensive article in 
Paris. Linen, of good quality, is a fourth dearer than 
in London ; articles of woollen or cotton at least a 
third dearer. Shoes are a little cheaper, but hats are 
dearer, and the charges of tailors are about the same. 
The greatest advantage the Paris tradesman has over 
persons of the same class in London, is in the cheap- 
ness and the excellence of the education for his sons. 
There are several colleges, in which, for L.4 to L.S 
English per annum, a boy may receive the most finished 
education, without board ; consequently there are few 
respectable tradesmen’s sor: in Paris who have not to 
a certain extent a classical education. Here, however, 
the advantage stops; when the youth enters into 
active life either as a master or as an assistant, he has 
none of those opportunities of improving his mind 
which are so numerous in London. There are no 
scientific institutions of which he can become a mem- 
ber, like the London Institution, the Marylebone In- 
stitution, and fifty others, which form the pride and 
honour of the British metropolis. He may, indeed, 
attend the lectures of various professors without cost, 
but the spirit of association which makes learning at- 
tractive, and the esprit de corps by which young men 


* The French pound is equal to about seventcen and a half 
English ounces. 
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are bound together in London by their institutions, is 
wanting. 

On the whole, if the Paris tradesman is better off 
than the London tradesman, it is not because rents 
and the necessaries of life are lower in one capital 
than the other: it is because he regulates his habits 
by his circumstances, and his expenditure is governed 
by his means of obtaining the comforts of life, without 
expecting that those comforts should assume the cha- 
racter of luxuries, and the cost of obtaining them be 
brought down to the level of created inclinations. He 
gives fewer dinner parties than the London tradesman ; 
and when he does give them, he does not feel that it 
is necessary to show his hospitality, or the superiority 
of his purse, by forcing his guests to get drunk with 
expensive wines ; and when he follows the English 
fashion of grog-drinking, he does not devour large 
tumblerfuls of rum and water because rum is dearer 
than brandy in France, as some English tradesmen 
drink brandy in England because it is dearer than 
gin. His greatest indulgence (I am speaking of the 
class, of course, and not of individual exceptions) is a 
cup of coffee or a bottle of beer at the coffee-house in 
the evening, where he plays a game of billiards or 
dominos. If his wife has her evening party, a little 
tea and some cakes, with eau sucrée, and perhaps a 
glass of sweet wine, are all that her guests expect ; and 
this, it will be allowed, is not seeing company at a 
very dear rate. But the great happiness, the great 
superiority of the French tradesman, consists in the 
equality, which is all perhaps that has resisted the 
encroachments of successive governments upon the 
spirit of the great revolution. The tradesman has no 
notion for aping what is called quality, for he is as 
independent of the idle rich as they are beyond him 
in the means of display ; and no title commands ho- 
mage in France merely because it is a title. The 
tradesman does not disgrace himself in the morning 
by going bareheaded to the carriage which stpps at 
his door, and indemnify himself in the afternoon by 
driving his cabriolet through the public promenades 
with a splendidly dressed groom at his side, or behind 
the carriage. The ambition of the French tradesman 
is to be independent in circumstances ; he feels that 
he is already so by position. The comparatively econo- 
mical habits of the French tradesman do not depend 
entirely on his natural temperament, the force of 
example, or the way in which he has been trained to 
commercial pursuits. The law relative to bankrupt- 
cies contributes much towards his dread of specula- 
tion, and the control of his expenditure. In England, 
where there is no penalty attached to over-trading 
beyond that which a man inflicts upon himself, the 
evil of such conduct is twofold. The tradesman not 
only gets involved frequently deeper and deeper, by 
launching out, when he is in a small difficulty, in the 
hope that a bold effort may bring back all his losses, 
and with the conviction that if he should fail, a bank- 
ruptcy for a large amount is considered by the world 
to be more “ respectable” than for a small one, but as 
his speculations are upon a large scale, he is accus- 
tomed to take less heed of his expenditure, which is 
apportioned to the extent of his dealings rather than 

e profits which they produce. He does not always 
reflect that the one is fictitious, and the other is real. 
In France the law requires that the tradesman shall 

an account of all his domestic expenditure, even 
to the milk that he uses for his breakfast, and the 
money that he expends in what the English call 
pocket-money, but which comes under the head 
of menus plaisirs in France. It regards almost as 
fraudulent any speculation with the money of his 
creditors, and compels him to declare himself a bank- 
rupt when he owes twice as much as he has the means 
of paying, either in money, or in stock and good debts. 
It is indeed true that where the expenditure for him- 
self has not been profligate, the law, which subjects 
him, if enforced, to imprisonment for simple bank- 
ruptey, is at ryan and even in the case of 
over-trading without means, great leniency is generally 
shown ; but pnd ae of being made to suffer by 
some hostile creditor, operates as a check both upon 
wanton expenditure and over-trading. The application 
of the criminal law to his case, however, is not all that 
he has to fear. A bankruptcy in France deprives the 
bankrupt of many of his civil rights, and he can 
only recover them by paying in full all his debts, 
when, by a special and solemn process, he is restored 
to the position which he previously held, or, as the 
French say, réhabilité. The statement of this impor- 
tant fact will account for the prudence, I might say 
timidity, of the tradesman as to his operations, and 
also for his economy. 

The condition of the labouri 
affords a vast field for in any all 
Paris be a desirable place 
respects the mode and expense of living ; if it offers 
resources to the trading classes equal to the desires 
which they feel, it is still more favourable to the 
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industrious poor ; for although provisions are enor- 
mously dear, as compared with many other parts of 
France, the wages of workmen are more than propor- 
tionably high. But it is only to the industrious and 
honest wor that Paris offers peculiar advantages. 
He who would save money from what he earns, must 
be uncorrupted when he arrives in the capital, and 
have a mind strong enough to prevent his being led 
astray. There is no capital in Europe, not even 
London, where there are so many — to ~ 
ness and profligacy, and none in whie upper an 
middle pen have done so little for the iaivastion 
and comfort of the various grades of labouring men. 
London has her Mechanics’ Institutions. Paris has 
none, or rather it has none worthy of the name. 
London abounds with coffee-shops, many of which are 
highly respectable, and afford opportunities to the 
workman to obtain refreshment at a cheap rate, and 
to peruse amusing, but at the same time istructive, 
works. London, with all its vice, is at least free from 
the presence of returned forrats (galley-slaves), who in- 
fest Paris, and who are not satisfied with not working 
themselves, and with deriving a subsistence from theft, 
but endeavour also to deter others from industrious 
ursuits, and to seduce them to their own course. If 
ndon has gin-shops and public-houses, Paris has its 
wine-shops and cabarets, and the amusements outside 
the barriers on the Sunday, and on the Saint Monday, 
which is regularly observed every week by immense 
numbers of French workmen, are not always of that 
innocent nature which many tourists have been pleased 
to deseribe. The Parisian workman is very far from 
the beau ideal of the labouring classes in France. He 
earns more and works less. He discusses polities 
when he should be at his loom or his lathe, and be- 
comes affiliated with secret societies for the improve- 
ment of the state, before he has done any thing to 
cultivate his own mind. If drunkenness be not so 
apparent to the Englishman who visits Paris as it is in 
London, it is because he does not frequent the places 
in which it is carried on. Let him go on Sunday or 
Monday to the guinguettes on the outer side of the 
barriers, and his belief that the French lower orders 
are sober, will rapidly cease. But to the sober, honest, 
and industrious workman, Paris is full of advantages. 
He knows that by patience and perseverance he ma 
realise a small fund, with which he can commence busi- 
ness on his own account, and that all the persons with 
whom his master deals, will give him credit as readily 
as if he were already rich. His mind is not weighed 
down by any conviction that he is regarded as an 
inferior. ‘There is no aristocratical feeling in society 
to prevent his rise. When he can pay the tax of a 
patente, he becomes a bourgeois like his former master, 
and his respectability is not appreciated, as in England, 
by the extent of his gains. When he sees the nobility 
taking pride in the titles to esteem which are conferred 
by trade, and feels that he, although in a more limited 
sphere, may obtain equal esteem, he has a stimulus 
before him which nothing can destroy. No one says 
of a tradesman, by way of sneer, “that man rose from 
nothing ;” and if it be said at all, it is in the way of 
honour. He is a member of the National Guard, and 
by the side of him, also in the uniform of a private, is 
a wealthy banker or merchant. He goes on carefully 
and quietly, until, by the esteem of his fellow-com- 
rades, he carries his election as an officer, and knows 
that he is then eligible to be appointed a commandant, 
which gives him the right, when on guard at the 
, of dining with the king. Even the bench of 
Justice is open to him, for by election he may become 
a member of the Tribune of Commerce, and sit in 
judicial robes, as if he had been bred to the bar. Ina 
country where trade is honoured by all who engage in 
it, al where the laws and usages require that it be 
respected by all classes, he has every inducement to 
the exercise of his industry, and the attainment of a 
position which gives him importance in his own estima- 
tion and in that of the world. And when he considers 
that this is attainable by the means which industry 
creates, and by the economy which his ambition com- 
mands, he feels that the position at which he aims is 
within his grasp. 

The wages in Paris of the ordinary workmen in 
handicraft vary from two francs and a half to six 
francs per day, for about fourteen hours’ labour. Those 
of labourers, who are called hommes de peine, vary from 
one frane and a half to two francs and a In 
many of the provinces they do not exceed half this 
amount. Now, allowing that lodgings and provisions 
are twenty-five per cent. dearer than in some parts of 
the country, there is still an advantage of twenty-five 
per cent. in favour of Paris. A good and prudent 
workman may, in five or six years, realise sufficient to 
begin business in a small way on his own account ; for 
in Paris, a small capital in trade, with re See 
ment and good credit, a t way. e expen- 
diture of a French of food 
is very small. Many of them live on fifteen or sixteen 
sous per day when they are without families, and the 
surplus of their wages is either laid by or expended 
in carousing at ho tendon. It is nota ——- to 
the dissolute workman to live on bread and vegetables, 
with now and then a little wine and meat, so that he 
may have two or three francs or more to s at the 
guinguette ; andthe prudent workman eats his crust with 
an apple or an onion with relish, knowing that he is 
— adding to his reserved fund. A pot au feu, with 
half a pound of meat, and a good quantity of vege- 
tables, will serve him for two ys. lf he be a mar- 


ried man, this is prepared by his wife, who does not, 
as in England, send four or five pounds of meat to a 
baker’s, to be dried up into the volume of two or three. 
A dish of haricots, which, with a little butter, costs five 
or six sous, serves for the dinner of his wife, a child, 
and himself. Bread and vegetables complete the feast. 
When bread, indeed, is dear, he suffers, because this 
is the staple food of his family as regards their break- 
fast and dinner, but the average price is quite within 
his means. ‘The surplus of his earnings is ied to 
a Savings’ Bank, and it is only in seasons when work 
is not to be had, which are not of very frequent occur- 
rence, that he touches this reserve. 


HYBERNATION OR WINTER SLEEP OF 
ANIMALS. 

MANy animals are so constituted, that during the 
wiuter season the activity of their functions is greatly 
impaired by the reduction of temperature, and they 
pass into a peculiar condition called hybernation,* 
which bears a strong resemblance to ordinary sleep. 
Naturalists and physiologists have sought in vain 
for either external or internal characters of general 
application, by which they might distinguish the 
species likely to be subjected to this singular but 
wisely appointed lethargy. It is a provisional fa- 
culty, dependent on external circumstances, and may 
be interrupted, postponed, or altogether prevented, 
by regulating the conditions under which the animal 
is placed. Hybernation is induced by a moderately 
low temperature, but extreme cold destroys it, so that 
it differs essentially from that state of torpor which 
cold produces in any animal by benumbing the sen- 
tient nerves, and stiffening the muscles. Many 
physiologists have mistaken this state of animals for 
that of true hybernation, but the two conditions are 
quite different. In the latter, the mobility of the 
muscles remains unimpaired, not the slightest stiffness 
being observable, and the sensibility of the nerves is 
as perfect as it is in ordinary sleep. The lethargy, 
indeed, is sleep, not torpidity. It is a property pecu- 
liar to a few species, which, however, differ very ma- 
terially in other réspects, as will be perceived when 
we name as familiar instances the dormouse, the hedge- 
hog, and the bat. When the decreasing temperature 
of autumn reminds them that they, like a campaign- 
ing army, must look about them for cantonments into 
which they may retire for the winter (for all hyber- 
nating animals avoid exposure to extreme cold), each 
according to its species seeks out its place of repose. 
This is either in the earth, among old walls, in caverns, 
trunks of trees, or bushes, which retreats are usually 
lined with dried herbs, grasses, leaves, or moss. The 
bat chooses caverns, churches, barns, and other situa- 
tions where the temperature is milder than that of 
the open air; and, contrary to the usual practice, it 
suspends itself by the hooked claws of its hinder ex- 
tremities. Other hybernating animals contract them- 
selves into balls, so as to expose the smallest possible 
surface to the air. 

The phenomena of hybernation have been very care- 
fully observed by Dr Marshall Hall, and an able paper 
of his in the Philosophical Transactions, enables us to 
present some interesting particulars regarding this 
singular “second course” of nature. It appears that 
respiration is almost wholly suspended during hyber- 
nation—a fact so remarkable, that it would require 
strong proof to convince us of its truth, and this we 
fortunately have. Amongst other experiments to 
which Dr Hall had recourse, was one in which a bat 
was placed in a vessel so contrived that any absorption 
of air which might take place could be readily ascer- 
tained. The animal was allowed to remain a whole 
night in the vessel, and when the contained air was 
examined, no alteration could be perceived init. On 
other occasions, however, when the bat was aroused 
for a little from its lethargy, air was consumed, and 
its amount was always in exact proportion to the 
length of time in which the animal was kept in a 
state of activity. Additional evidence is afforded by 
the fact, that the temperature of animals in this 
state accurately follows that of the atmosphere around 
them. "When the temperature fell in the air, it 
was found to fall in the animal also, and vice versa. 
It is well known that in the act of respiration the air 
absorbed by the lungs gives out a quantity of heat 
to the system, and thus raises its temperature above 
that of the atmosphere in all ordinary circumstances. 
This is an invariable consequence of respiration ; and 
wheu, therefore, a living body is found to have no higher 
temperature than the air which surrounds it, it may 


* Tiybernation is from the Latin hidernare, to go imto winter 
quarters. 
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be fairly inferred that in that body respiration is very 
nearly suspended. The last proof of this fact which 
we shall notice is, that the lethargic animal is capable 
of bearing the total abstraction of atmospheric air or 
oxygen gas for a considerable time, and ean live for 
several hours in carbonic acid, a gas of so deadly a 
nature that it instantaneously destroys the life of any 
animal when in its active natural state. The cele- 
brated Spallanzani kept a marmot four hours im- 
mersed in this gas, and it remained unaffected by 
it. A rat and a bird put in along with it perished 
in an instant. Bats and hedgehogs were found by 
Dr Hall to sustain submergence in water, the first 
for sixteen minutes, the second for twenty-two mi- 
nutes, and appeared to be quite uninjured by the 
experiment. The possibility of bats enduring sub- 
mersion in water was curiously proved on one occasion, 
by their being found to live under the arch of a very 
low bridge, which the water filled completely on the 
occasion of every little flood. The floods often lasted 
a whole day, and yet the bats passed every winter 
there in perfeet security. In their active state these 
animals “bear no charmed life,” but drown as fast as 
any others. 

Some striking facts connected with surgery and 
medicine were illustrated by Dr Hall’s experiments. 
It was proved that the irritability* of the heart is 
augmented during continued lethargy in an extraor- 
dinary degree ; that the irritability of the left side of 
the heart is then nearly as great as that of the right, 
this not being the case in ordinary circumstances ; and 
that in this condition of the animal system, the action 
of the heart continues for a considerable period inde- 
pendently of the brain and spinal marrow. These 
facts will be more interesting to the medical man than 
to the general reader, but they are sufficiently remark- 
able to be mentioned here. They constitute one of 
the numberless proofs of wisdom and design to be found 
in the works of creation, by which provision has been 
made for the well-being of every living thing. As 
respiration is nearly suspended in the hybernating 
animal, had not irritability become proportionately 
augmented, the actions of life must have ceased ! 

It is very generally stated that in animals in this 
state of lethargy, sensibility is greatly impaired ; but 
Dr Hall asserts that this is a great mistake. In those 
animals upon which he experimented, he found the 
reverse to be the case, and that in hybernation the sen- 
sibility is nearly the same as in ordinary sleep. The 
slightest touch applied to one of the spines of the 
hedgehog immediately roused it to draw a deep and 
sonorous inspiration. The gentlest shake induces in- 
spirations inthe bat. In fact, it appears that the least 
disturbance given to the animal is immediately felt by 
it, for it begins to move. On the other hand, the sen- 
sorial functions are nearly suspended. This is proved 
by the suspension of respiration, which is immediately 
renewed for a time on exciting the animal. It is 
further proved by the fact, that although the animal 
coils itself up when touched, it immediately relaxes 
into the former position, whereas when it is awake 
such contraction and immobility are continued for 
some time. When the hedgehog coiled up in its state 
of activity is thrown into water, it immediately re- 
laxes itself from fear, and takes to swimming. In the 
state of lethargy on the other hand, no fear appears to 
be excited under such circumstances, and the animal 
would probably remain still and quiet for a consider- 
able period, if its sensibility were not acted upon b 
the contact of water. As has already been observed, 
neither stiffuess nor lameness is induced by hyberna- 
tion, the mobility or power of moving the muscles, 
like the sensibility, remaining unimpaired. The hedge- 
hog, when roused, walks about and aes not stagger, as 
some have asserted. The bat speedily takes wing and 
flies about with great activity, although exhaustion 
and death may subsequently result from the experi- 
ment. ‘This is a very remarkable fact, and introduces 
the subject of reviviscence, or the renewal of active 
life. If an animal during its hybernation be kept in 
a state of excitement for any length of time, it will 
die. ‘To explain this, it is necessary to revert to 
the fact, that during this lethargy a great irritability 
of the left side of the heart is induced ; and this irri- 
tability co-existing with that high respiration which 
immediately follows any disturbance, and with arte- 
rialised blood, is found to be incompatible with life. 
In short, in a state of hybernation, respiration, sud- 
denly restored and permanently excited, is as destruc- 
tive as its privation in other circumstances. How 


* Irritability is a term used by anatomists to indicate that 
property peculiar to the muscles of the animal frame, by which 
they t when touched, or when stimuli are applied. The 
power may be seen in the tremulous contraction of muscles when 
cut, or when separated from the body. Even after a body is 
dead, the power remains until the organisation yields to decay. 


admirable then is that instinct which prompts hyber- 
nating animals to seek out such sheltered situations as 
caverns, burrows, lonely churches, deserted wells and 
the like, where they may be at once secure from the 
rapid changes and inclemencies of the weather, and 
from other causes of disturbance! A cold atmosphere 
excites them into activity as well as an augmentation 
of temperature. 

By a very delicately managed and perfectly satis- 
factory experiment, Dr Hall ascertained that in hy- 
bernating animals the circulation of the blood pro- 
ceeds uninterruptedly, but more slowly, the blood 
being what is called venous. Before it can be ren- 
dered arterial, it must be acted upoa by air drawn 
into the lungs in the ordinary process of, breathing ; 
but as this is almost entirely suspended during lethargy, 
there is of course no air to change the blood, so that 
it remains venous. When the hybernating animal is 
in its state of activity, the heart is precisely in the same 
condition as it is in all other mammalia ; but it becomes 
quite altered, or what is technically called “ veno-con- 
tractile,” in lethargy. “This phenomenon,” says Dr 
Hall, “is one of the most remarkable presented to me in 
the whole animal kingdom. It forms the single excep- 
tion to the most general rule, amongst animals which 
possess a double heart. It accounts for the possibility 
of immersion in water or a noxious gas without drown- 
ing or asphyxia, and it accounts for the possibility of a 
suspended respiration without the feeling of oppres- 
sion or pain, although sensation be unimpaired. It 
is, in a word, this uliar phenomenon which, con- 
joined with the peculiar effect of sleep in inducing 
diminished respiration in hybernating animals, con- 
stitutes the susceptibility and capability of taking on 
the hybernating state.” 

Animals take very little food during the period of 
their lethargy, but much difference is observed amongst 
them in regard to the quantity which they do take, 
and the fact affords another proof of the admirable 
adaptation of animals to the situation in which they 
are placed. The bat, which feeds on insects, would 
awake in vain amidst the frost and snow of winter ; 
no food could be found. Hence in the bat no disposi- 
tion to awake from a desire to take food has been ob- 
served—it is only aroused by external warmth or b 
excitement. The hedgehog, again, as it feeds on snails 
and worms, might find a small supply of these savoury 
dishes if the ground be not baked into a pavement by 
the frost. Accordingly, it awakes after various inter- 
vals of two, three or four days passed in lethargy, to 
take food, and again returns to its state of hyberna- 
tion. The dormouse feeds on grain and fruits, which 
there is much less difficulty in getting than there is 
in finding any of the other artieles of diet, and accord- 
ingly the dormouse awakes daily during hybernation. 
The operations of the stomach and viscera are found 
to be exactly proportionate to the disposition to awake 
and take food. ‘This appears to increase after a time, 
and, in combination with the warmth of spring, again 
calls the animals from their winter quarters into ac- 
tive life. Between thirty and forty degrees of Fahren- 
heit seems to be the temperature best fitted to induce 
hybernation. Methods which secure moderation in 
temperature lead to this state. Thus, hedgehogs sup- 
plied with hay or straw, and dormice with cotton 
wool, make themselves nests, and become lethargic ; 
when other animals of the same species, deprived of 
these materials, and exposed to a higher degree of 
cold, remain quite active. 

Some animals in warm climates pass into a state of 
hybernation, as well as those of the colder zone. The 
tenree, a species of hedgehog found in Madagascar, 
becomes lethargic for some months in the year, and is 
only to be found when the summer heat is felt, which 
being generally ushered in by an electric state of the 
atmosphere, the negroes (with whom they are a 
favourite food) say they are awakened by the peals of 
thunder which precede the summer storms. 

Many cold-blooded animals are regarded as of the 
hybernating kind, although we doubt if the state of 
lethargy to which they are subjected be the true hy- 
bernation described by Dr Hall. But, at all events, 
the greater proportion of reptiles, insects, molluscous 
animals, &e., inhabiting both cold and hot countries, 
pass a part of the year in a state of lethargy, during 
which they usually take no food. Humboldt describes 
certain reptiles in South America which pass a por- 
tion of the year buried in the earth, and which are 
only aroused by the occurrence of rainy weather, or 
the excitement of violent means. “The manners of 
animals,” says hé, “ vary in the same species, accord- 
ing to local circumstances difficult to investigate. We 
were shown a hut, or rather a kind of shed, in which 
our host of Calaboza, Don Miguel Cousin, had witnessed 
a very extraordinary scene. Sleeping with one of his 
friends on a bench covered with leather, Don Miguel 
was awakened early in the morning by violent shakes 
and a horrible noise. Clods of earth were thrown into 
the middle of the hut. Presently a young crocodile, 
two or three fect long, issued from under the bed, 
darted at a dog which lay at the threshold of the door, 
and missing him in the impetuosity of his spring, ran 
towards the beach to attain the river. On examining 


the spot where the bedstead was placed, the cause of 
this strange adventure was soon discovered. The 

und was disturbed toaconsiderable depth. It was 
dried mud that had covered the crocodile in that state 
of lethargy, or summer sleep, in which many of the 
species lie, during the absence of the rains, amid the 

os. The noise of men and horses, perhaps the 


smell of me Se had awakened the crocodile. The 
hut being p' at the edge of the pool, and inundated 
during part of the year, the crocodile had no doubt 
entered, at the time of the inundation of the savan- 
nahs, by the same opening by which Mr Pozo saw it 
go out. The Indians often find enormous boas, which 
they call uji, or water serpents, in the same lethargic 
state. Tore-animate them, they must be wetted with 
or 

ing all the foregoing facts together, it appears 
to un fo provision of axttire 
for preserving the lives of certain animals during a 
part of the year when they were likely to perish for 
want of a sufficient supply of their ordinary food. 


FUGITIVE WRITINGS OF JAMES 

BOSWELL. 
Or James Boswell as the biographer of Johnson, the 
merits and demerits have been amply discussed. Let 
us turn from the consideration of these, and think of 
him, for a time, as simply what he appeared to his 
friends in life, the drollest, most whimsical, and most 
mirth-exciting of mortals—a man, as we have heard a 
contemporary of his own* remark, in whose face it was 
impossible to look without laughing—an eccentric, but 
upon the whole an innocent and well-meaning man. 
While considering him in this aspect, the reader may 
allow us to revive and bring before him some speci- 
mens of the fugitive writings of Boswell. Many of 
these contain no small share of humour, and all are 
more or less characteristic of one who was certainly it 
most respects a singular, and in many an interesting 
person. 

There is a curious and rare volume of light-headed 
letters, written partly by Boswell, which he published 
in London in 1763, the year in which he formed the 
acquaintance of Johnson. Few men have. ever per- 
haps given such compositions to the world, with their 
name, even at the early age (twenty-three) which 
Boswell had now reached. And what makes the case 
the more singular, the title-page also exposed the full 
name of his correspondent, the Honourable Andrew 
Erskine, a younger brother of the well-known musical 
Earlof Kelly. Frivolity, unchecked by any just sense 
of the world’s opinion, could alone have prompted such 
a publication ; yet it is impossible now to read it with- 
out experiencing some sympathy with the genuine 
youthful overflow of spirits which may be said to form 
the matter of the book. In the first letter, Boswell to 
Erskine, dated from Auchinleck, August the 25th, 
1761, the writer says :—* You see I retain my usual 
volatility. The Boswells, you know, came over front 
Normandy with William the Conqueror, and some of 
us possess the spirit of our ancestors the French. I do 
for one. A pleasant spirit itis. Vive la Bagatelle is 
the maxim. A light heart may bid defiance to for- 
tune.” Then, as if to prove how truly he possessed 
the spirit of bagatelle, he adds—* Write to me soon. 
Your letters, I prophesy, will entertain me not a little, 
and will besides be extremely serviceable in many re- 
spects. They will supply me with oil to my lamps, 
grease to my wheels, and blackingto my shoes. They 
will furnish me with strings to my fiddle, lashes to 
my whip, lining to my breeches, and buttons to my 
coat. They will make charming spurs, excellent 
knee-buckles, and inimitable watch-keys. In short, 
while they last I shall neither want breakfast, dinner, 
nor supper. I shall keep a couple of horses, and I 
shall sleep upon a bed of down. [ shall be in France 
this year, and in Spain the next, with many other 
particulars too tedious to mention.” 

The second volume of “A Collection of Original 
Poems by Scotch Gentlemen,” published by Donald- 
son of Edinburgh in 1762, contains many light trifles 
by Boswell—amongst others, one upon himself, in 
which he lets out the leading principle of his literary 
life— 


*¢ not a bent sixpence cares he, 
Whether with him or at him you laugh.” 

We hasten from these jeua-d’esprit, many of which are 
dull enough, to a very curious poem which he is said 
to have aided in writing, some years later, in burlesque 
of the procedure of a criminal trial before the Cireuit 
Court of Justiciary. Some other gentlemen, like 
himself advocates at the Scottish bar, are said to 
have also had a share in this whimsical composition. 
Unfortunately, no manuscript of the Justiciary Opera 
was preserved ; and we have only some fragments of 
it, which were taken down, at a comparatively recent 
period, from the mouths of gentlemen who recollected 
hearing it recited. These were printed privately by 
the late Sir Alexander Boswell, eldest son of the bio- 


* The late Mr William Macfarlane, long the judge of the Smalls 


debt-court in Edinburgh. 
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pher of Johnson—a man of not less lively faculties 
his father, and of whom we shall have more to 
say afterwards. By Sir Alexander, a number of gaps 
in the original were very cleverly filled up. It is 
altogether a most ue composition, smacking 
strongly of the men and things of the last age. The 
best parts of it are here given from a volume quoted 
pone Ae which Sir Alexander’s set has been recently 
reprinted. 

e trial is one for an assault upon an excise-officer, 
and Ayr is evidently the circuit town meant as the 
scene. The persons of the drama are—Culiendrosus 
Mawimus, the presiding judge ; Bombyx, advocate for 
the crown, or public prosecutor ; Hystriz, clerk ; John 
Black, the pannel or culprit ; Bamboozle and Flaufinder, 
advocates for Black; witnesses, Pepperer, a horse- 
dealer, Bizz,a blacksmith, Peter Brown, the exciseman ; 
Matthew Mutchkin, Widow Macleerie,and a W aiter ; like- 
wise ju jurymen, sheriffs, bailiffs, serjeants, macer, 
mob, &c t the opening scene may be intelligible, 
we must premise, that the judges at a Scotch circuit 
town usually move from their mn to the court, in a 
species of procession, attended by the magistrates, and 
heralded by their own trumpeter. 

SCENE.—An Ina. 
CaLrenprosus Maximus, et Hystrix. 
Dvuer.—Arr, Saw ye my father? 
Cal.—Saw ye my trumpeter ? 
Or saw ye my macer ? 
Or saw ye my man John? 
Hyst.—I1 have not seen your trumpeter ; 
I have not seen your macer ; 
And drunk is your man John! 
Martial Music.) 
Enter a waiter. 
* Arr, Hey Jenny come down to Jock.t 
Waiter. The bailies are waitin’—the provost is come— 
Twal permanent serjeants, a fife and a drum ; 
Twa sherras, wi’ swords (but they're peaceable men), 
And some twa three mair—and the clock’s chappit ten. 
A Grand Procession. 


SCENE.—A Hall. 
Enter Maximus, Bompyx, Hystrix, Bam- 
poozLe, FLaw-Finper, Macer, JurymMen, Mos, &c. 
* Arr, Fye let us a’ to the weddin’. 
Hyst. Ge—en—tlemen o’ the jury, 
Ye'll answer until a’ your names— 
Walter Balwhid o’ Pitlurie. 
Jurym. Here.—H. Matthew Powloosie 0’ Kames. 
Here.—H. Duncan Macwhey 0’ Todwiddock. 
Here.—H. Jacob Bafour o’ Llowbrig. 
Here.—H. John Macindo o’ Glenpuddock. 
Here.—H. Hew Gib in Bog o’ Daljig. 
Here.—H. Patrick Macrone 0’ Craig-gubble. 
Here.—H. George Yellowlees in Cowshaw. 
Here.—H. Ralph Mucklehose in Blindrubble. 
Here.—H. Robert Macmurdock in Raw. 
. Andrew Mackissock in Shalloch. 
Here.—H. Ingram Maclure in Benbole. 
Here.—H. Gilbert Strathdee in Drummalloch. 
Here.—H. Gabriel Tam in Dirthole. 
. Lowrie Macwill o’ Powmuddle. 
Here.—H. Daniel Losh 0’ Benskair. 
Here.—H. John Stoupie, writer, Kirkfuddle. 
Here.—H. Bailie Bole, shoemaker there. 
Here.—H. Samuel Macguire in Craig-gullion. 
If present, sir, answer your name. 


= 


J. Here.—H. Quintin Maccosh in Knockdullion. 
J. Here.—H. Gal-lery—si- Ahem! 
* 


* Arr, In the Garb of Old Gaul. 
Macer. Hem !—Si-lence. , 
Cal. Officer, bring John Black to the bar. 
(The pannel is brought in guarded, and petitions for banish- 


ment.) 

Air, The Lee Rig. 
Pannel.—O send me owre the lang seas, 
My ain kind lordie O; 

O send me owre the lang seas, 
My ain kind lordie O. 

O send me east, or send me wast, 
Or send me south or nordie, O ; 


* Arr, Lass gin ye lo’e me tell me now. 
Cel. Pannel, a halter must be your end, 
The fiend, at your skirts, has now his prong; 
Your days, that are number’d, in penitence spend; 
But I'll lecture you, presently, half an hour long. 
Mercy were folly, if lavish’d on him ; 
Robbing and thieving, the gallows shall check ; 
Our duty is plain, we'll proceed to condemn— 
John Black, you shall presently hang by the neck. 
Arr, We're gayly yet. 
Pannel. We'reno guilty yet, 
We're no guilty yet, 
Although we're accused 
We're no guilty yet. 
Afore ye condemn, 
Ye maun hear us a bit, 
For although we're accus'd 
We're no guilty yet. 
(Jury are chosen, and the Indictment read.) 
Arr, Grimaldi’s Jig in Mother Goose. 
Hyst. Whereas by the laws o’ this realm, 
And o’ ev'ry well-governed land, 
To seize on anither man’s gear, 
(As the tangs ance a Highlandman fand.) 
And whether the thief he be caught 
In the fact, or be gruppit out-fang, 
The law says expressly, and wisely, 
That chiel by the thrapple shall hang. 
And you, John Black, there, the pannel, 
Ye robbit, assaulted, and a’, 
And sae, gang till an assize, sir, 
And underlie pains 0’ the law. 


* The Court of Session Garland. Stevenson, Edinburgh. 
w 


* Air, Miss Macleod’s Reel. 
BOMBYX. 
Painful the duty is, which I must now perform, 
Stating a train of guilt uncommon and enorm— 
Ous—calling my witnesses to make the fact out plain, 
And if your verdict’s guilty, my labour’s not in vain. 
Gentlemen, your feelings must with justice never jar, 
The statutes of the land condemn the pris'ner at the bar ; 
The law most clearly indicates the gallows, as reward, 
For culprits such as him between the soldiers of the guard. 
John Black met Peter Brown, upon the king’s highway, 
With foul intent to rob—I fear intent to slay ; 
John Black, the pannel, did step up to Peter Brown, 
And with his fist, or bludgeon, did knock said Peter down. 
Ferocious, atrocious, felonious also, 
Did then and there, with that or this, reiterate the blow ; 
Then seized Peter by the throat, to suffocate his cries, 
And most outrageously exclaim'’d ‘‘ Your money, —— your 
eyes. 


Enter Peter Brown. 
* Arr, The bonniest lass in a’ the werlid. 
Peter. The pannel’s a regardless loon, 
And brags that he defies man ; 
And bauldly threepit through the town 
He'd do for the exciseman. 
I thought ’twas nought but silly clash, 
That sneevlin’ gowks wad tell me ; 
Quo’ I, my thum I winna fash, 
It's no siclike can fell me. 
Four cadgers rade through Halk-wood-stack, 
I doubted Jean Macleerie ; 
1 took the road, when up cam Black, 
And dang me tapsalteerie. 
He rypit, maybe, for his knife, 
1 thought I saw it glancin’, 
He took the rue, and sav’d my life, 
Syne, like a de’il, gaed dancin’. 
Other witnesses are examined. Pe , the horse- 
dealer, relates, to the tune of Gala Water, that “ com- 
ing frae the town o’ Straiven, on his mare that had 
the spavin,” he met the pannel near the Kirk of Shotts, 
and saw his assault upon the gauger. Matthew 
Mutchkin can only report, to the tune of Calder Fair, 
that, coming home drunk from Ruglen, he saw two 
fellows fall a-struggling, but was too far blinded by 
his favourite liquor to discriminate the assailant and 
the assaulted. Bizz the blacksmith gives a favourable 
view of Black’s character, to the tune of Will ye gang 
and marry Katy? And Widow Macleerie s s in 
the same strain. The prisoner’s counsel then begin to 
plead for him :— 
Air, De'il tak the wars. 
Bamboozle. 
Fye on the laws that hang a man for stealing, 
Sure such penal statutes were savagely fram'd 
By legislators devoid of human feeling, 
Before divine religion mankind had tam'd. 
Gentlemen, ‘tis yours, with vigour, 
To check the law’s excessive rigour ; 
*Yours is the power, to you the choice is given, 
A father—husband—bends ; 
On you his fate depends: 
’Tis yours to take or give, 
To bid him die—or live! 
Then here that mercy show, you hope from heaven. 
Arr, * * * 
Flaw- Finder. 
Gentlemen, now ‘tis my turn to address you, 
And with much speaking I need not oppress you; 
lies before you, in writing down taken, 
All I do wish is to save this man’s bacon. 
But as it is usual some few things to mention, 
1 say, that to steal, it was not his intention ; 
So be not, I pray, like the Lords, in a fury, 
But bring this man off, like a sensible jury. 
(Charge to the Jury.) 
* Ain, Merrily Dance the Quaker. 
Cal. If ever a case before me came, 
That I could judge most clearly, 
This is a case, I'll boldly name, 
I've scrutinis’d it nearly. 
To trace the truth through all its track, 
No witch requires, or jugglers ; 
The witnesses are all a pack 
Of drunkards and of smugglers. 
The counsel for the Crown, with skill, 
Extorted facts most glaring ; 
Black, when prim’d by stoup and gill, 
You see, became most daring. 
That Black put Brown in mortal fear, 
The proof is clear—clarissima ; 
And that he rob'd, tho’ not quite clear, 
Presumptio est fortissima. 
Gentlemen, ‘tis my desire 
To state the case precisely ; 
"Tis you to judge, so now retire, 
And weigh your verdict wisely. 
The proof is strong, a verdict 
Such honest men becoming ; 
I need not say one other thing, 
And so I end my summing. 
(Jury are enclosed.) 
Lowrie Macwi o’ Powmvupp_e, Chancellor. 
Joun Srovupte, Clerk. 
* Arr, Ally Croaker. 
Powmuddle. In this case there's nae argument, 
Nae minor and nae major ; 
A chield had ta’en a glass, and had 
A towzle wi’ a gauger. 
That there’s nae proof o' robbery, 
To see, I think, ye canna miss ; 
Sae we the pannel maun acquit— 
No guilty, sirs—Unanimous. 
Demi Chorus by 
Five Jurymen. } Unanimous, Unanimous, 
Double Chorus by } Unanimous, Unanimous, 
Ten Jurymen. 
Grand Chorus by ) Sae we the pannel maun acquit, 
the whole Fifteen. { No guilty, sirs—Unanimous. 
(The Verdict is returned, Caliendrosus Maximus reads—in a 
passion.) 


Air, Up and Down Frisky, and fire away Pat. 
Caliendrosus— 
A plague o’ such juries, they make such a pother, 
And thus, by their folly, let pannels go free, 
And still on some silly pretext or another, 
Nothing is left for your Lordships and me. 
Our duty, believe us, 
Was not quite so grievous, 
While yet we had hopes for to hang ‘em up all ; 
But now they're acquitted, 
O how we're outwitted, 
We've sat eighteen hours here for nothing at all. 
(Chorus by the whole Bench.) 
Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, 
Tol de rol, lol de rol, lol de rol, tol de rol. 
But now they're acquitted, &c. 
(Mob without huzza.) 


In the same volume, under the name of the Justi- 
ciary Garland, we find some other fragments of a 
similar composition, in which James Boswell is said to 
have also had a hand. Here, however, the trial goes 
against the pannel, who is a Highland sheep-stealer, 
and he is accordingly condemned. His last speech is 
too serious a subject ; but we give his unavailing peti- 
tion for mercy to the king, which appears to be to the 
tune of “ Let me in this ae night :”— 

Tam a chief of the M‘Craws, 
Knew nothing of your Lowland laws, 
Which of my stealing was the cause, 
But I'll not steal again, sir. 
O let me aff this ae time, 
This ae time, this ac time, 
O let me aff this ae time, 
I'll never steal again, sir. 
A fencible I'll guard at home, 
Or on the seas a sailor roam, 
Even common soldier I'll become, 
Or what else you incline, sir. 
O let me aff this ae time, &c. 

Here for the present we must conclude our notices 
of the whimsicalities of the Boswells : the remainder 
will appear on a subsequent occasion. 


THE MONT DE PIETE OF LIMERICK. 
Ir is perhaps not generally known that the sick in 
public hospitals, and likewise the destitute and house- 
less poor, in several continental countries, are mainly 
supported by the profits arising from pawnbroking 
establishments, locally or technically termed Monts de 
Piété, a phrase nearly equivalent to that of Benevo- 
lent Institution. This very remarkable, and, as it 
appears, highly advantageous method of raising funds 
for relief of the sick and destitute, originated two or 
three centuries ago in Italy, whence it gradually spread 
towards the north of Europe, and is now adopted in 
Germany, the Netherlands, France, and perhaps some 
other countries. Although thus well known on the 
continent for a considerable period, no attempt, as far 
as we are aware, was made to introduce it into the Bri- 
tish dominions till 1837, when, by the active benevo- 
lence of a private gentleman, it was tried for the first 
time in the city of Limerick, in Ireland. 

From the year 1831 there had existed in Limerick 
an hospital or infirmary for the sick poor, which was 
supported by donations, subscriptions, and collections 
in the churches and chapels ; the constant difficulty 
experienced in raising the necessary funds by these 
casual means, suggested to one of its governors, Mat- 
thew Barrington, Esq. (whom we should suppose to 
be a relation of its founder or founders,” for it is 
called Barrington’s Hospital), the propriety of inquir- 
ing by what method similar establishments are sup- 
ported in other parts of Europe. The result of his 
inquiries satisfactorily proved the utility of Monts de 
Piété, and that the principal hospitals in France, 
Italy, Germany, and other parts of the continent, 
are sustained out of their profits. One of the most 
extensive and flourishing he found established at Bour- 
deaux, and a few particulars respecting it will give 
us an idea of the organisation of others on the con- 
tinent. It was established by a law in the year 1804, 
which ordained L.24,000 to be raised by shares of 
L.160 each, the shareholders to be paid eight per cent. 
for their money, but the shares to be redeemable at 
any time by repayment from the surplus profits. With 
the capital so raised, the Mont de Piété commenced 
business by lending small sums on pledges to humble 
persons, but only to those of good character and in- 


* This hospital was built, and presented to the city, by the 
family of Sir Joseph Barrington; and as some evidence of the 
extensive benefit conferred on the city by this institution, I may 
mention, that no fewer than 14,000 persons were relieved at the 
dispensary attached to the hospital, during the last six months. 
Important additions to the hospital are at present contemplated 
by Mr M. Barrington, who seems resolved not to stint his benefi- 
cence, but is willing rather that the capabilities of the institution 
shall keep pace with the wants of the city. Hospitals are fre- 
quently endowed with the wealth which the rich cannot carry 
into the grave with them ; but to found an hospital during a man’s 
lifetime, is an act that deserves to be recorded, and remembered, 
—Inglis’s Journey in Ireland, in 183A. 
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dustrious habits. The interest of the money lent was 
on as low a scale as possible, and, after deducting 
expenses of management, and setting aside a fund for 
repaying shareholders, was applied to the benefit of 
the community at large, in charities and public works. 
All former pawnbrokers’ establishments were at the 
same time superseded. So successful was the institu- 
tion, that in a few years the shares of the subscribers 
were bought up, and destitute pauperism was banished 
from Bourdeaux and its neighbourhood. From the 
same fund, with the assistance of some donations, the 
hospital in that city, said to be the finest in Europe, 
has been lately completed and endowed. 

Mr Barrington being satisfied of the great benefits 
to be derived from such institutions, exerted himself to 
establish one in Limerick, under the guidanceand direc- 
tion of the governors of Barrington’s Hospital,and to be 
called the Charitable Loan Bank. At the opening of 
the institution in March 1837, Mr Barrington delivered 
an address, explaining its constitution, and the objects 
which were in view. Inthis Address, which has been 
published as a pamphlet, the speaker offered some 
observations and statements on the existing condition 
of pawnbroking in Ireland, which appear to us worthy 
of being quoted. 

* And now, with regard to the British dominions, 
we shall find that these are the only countries of 
Europe in which lending money on pledges is allowed 
for private advantage exclusively, and in which the 
profits are not applied to some charitable or public 
purpose ; and although various efforts have been from 
time to time made by the legislature to regulate the 
rate of interest, still it is found impossible to prevent 
the most dreadful excess in the charges. I admit 
pawnbroking to be an evil, but knowing, at the same 
time, that it isone which cannot be avoided, I propose 
(which is the next best thing to its suppression) to 
apply the profits of the trade to charitable and useful 
purposes. * * Let me add a word on the present system 
of pawnbroking. It cannot have escaped your obser- 
vation how frequently the distress and improvidence 
of the poor compel them to have recourse to pawn- 
brokers, and that the advances they thus receive are 
made ata rate of interest ruinously usurious. It may 
be said that the rate of interest is regulated by law, as, 
by the 26th George III. c. 43 (Irish statute), pawn- 
brokers are allowed to take L.25 per cent. per annum, 
besides the allowance for duplicate tickets. This is on 
the supposition that the pledge is not redeemed before 
the expiration of 8 month ; but the practice is other- 
wise, as the most distressed persons frequently redeem 
the pledges within the week. It is a common habit to 
deposit some article of apparel on the Monday morning, 
which is redeemed on Saturday night, to enable the in- 
dividual to make a decent appearance on the Sabbath. 
But as the lowest charge of interest by that act (and 
the amendment thereof, 28th Geo. III. c. 29) is for a 
month, and as it is the habit to redeem in a week, the 
er including the price of the duplicate (without 
calculating compound interest, or the interest on a 
shilling where only a fractional ~~ is given, and for 
which interest is charged as if the entire shilling had 
been lent), will ng 4 in the aon of those A rad 

it wan Tr cent. per ann 
every L.100 by the in shilling loane, 
redeemed in the week, at compound interest, it will 
amount to the almost incredible sum of L.45,690, 7s. 
Ojd.!! per cent. per annum, which is paid by the 
rest and most wretched class.” 

Mr Barri m proceeds to describe the condition of 
the charities in Ireland, and their means of support, 
with a view to the establishment of charitable loan or 
pawn offices throughout the country. We cannot 
afford room to follow him through his tabular state- 
ments, but give the result of his calculations, which 
is, that the sum of L.163,911 is expended annually on 
all the charitable establishments of Ireland—hospitals, 
infirmaries, poor-houses, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, 
&c. He next estimates the number of pawnbrokers 
in Ireland to be 700, each of whom, at the lowest 
calculation, realises L.900 of profit from his business. 


700 at L.900 each, is  « 1.630,000 
Deduct expenses of charities ° 163,911 
L.466,089 


Here is,” he continues, “a lus of nearly half a 
million, which may be eiten ir extending the bene- 
fits of these useful institutions, and estab! hing con- 
valescent hospitals, besides saving to the public a large 
annual grant, to the counties and towns a heavy tax, 
and relieving from the unequal burthen of their sub- 
scriptions the charitable persons by whom (though not 
always the most wealthy) those establishments are at 

t if to this surplus be added the amount of all 
fines, en, forfeited recognisances, &c., which are 
now unproductive in this country (and which 
on the continent are applied to the support of the 


r), the amount, if pro’ collected, may fairly be 
at the whole 1..500,000. 
After supporting, as is seen, all the medical charities, 
this sum would go far in preventing the necessity of 
poor-laws, by supporting the aged and infirm, and 
affording employment to a large portion of the labour- 
ing population of the country.” 

m what follows on the subject of the Mont de 
Picté, or Charitable Loan Bank, established in Lime- 
rick, it ap that the required capital for the in- 
stitution Tes tome raised by debentures, varying in 
amount from five to one hundred pounds each, bear- 
ing interest at six per cent. “ ‘The profits of the 
establishment (he proceeds to state) shall, in the first 
instance, after defraying the expenses, be applied in 
paying the interest of the — lent, and the surplus 
profits to be divided in -_ shares, one in paying off 
the debentures, and the (and when the debentures 
are paid, the wholc) in the maintenance and extending 
the Penefits of the hospital, the funds of which would 
be thus so much increased, that the governors could 
enlarge the sphere of its utility, not only in giving 
relief and comfort to the sick and indigent, but in 
assisting them after their recovery or during their 
convalescence. It cannot have escaped the observation 
of those who attend a public hospital, that there occur 
many circumstances of distress to be relieved besides 
the cause for which patients are admitted. Many per- 
sons are obliged to relinquish their trades, having con- 
sumed what they possessed in the hope of relief, and 
run into difficulties from which they are unable to 
extricate themselves ; and how frequently does it 
happen that jan | are unavoidably dismissed from the 
hospital in a and infirm state, to return (perhaps 
to a large and wretched family) without the means of 
— or strength to seek employment, and often 
without a home, and thus frequently causing a relapse, 
or establishing a diseased and weak constitution ! No 
small proportion of our commonest, and eventually 
most fatal diseases, are caused by the insufficient nu- 
triment of convalescents. Dropsies,scrofulous diseases, 
and scurvy, are all imputable to the same predisposing 
cause. The benefits which may be insured by afford- 
ing more wholesome diet to the sick and convalescent, 
are incalculable. 

These are not lative refinements, but truths 
drawn from experience and reality, and it is obvious 
that they must be felt with accumulated severity by 
such as have families dependent on them for — 
Is not then the power of affording relief to such ob- 
jects most desirable ? 

By the means proposed, benevolent persons will 
assist in a work of charity, without any injury to 
themselves, as the rate of interest is greater than a 
could receive in the — funds ; the profits of suc 
an establishment will insure ample security ; and being 
merely lenders of the sums for which they take deben- 
tures, they incur no responsibility, nor have they any 
share in an establishment conducted under the direc- 
tion of the governors of the hospital, who are a — 
rate body, and not individually responsible. Trades- 
men and other persons may take debentures of even 
five pounds, and receive nearly double the amount of 
interest now received in the Savings’ Bank, and be at 
all times enabled to raise money on such debentures, 
as they will be received as pledges, and money lent 


n. 

The advantages of this establishment will be :-— 

Ist, The raising a capital by small debentures at a 
certain interest, and lending it on a greater interest, 
and applying the profits to the purposes of charity. 

2dly, Receiving the debentures in pawn, thus giving 
to the depositors an advantage which they do not 
possess in the savings’ bank. 

3dly, Lending money at interest to poor persons of 
unimpeachable character and industrious habits, on 
personal security, as is done by the loan-banks. 

4thly, Lending money on goods, as is now done by 
the ordinary pawnbrokers. 

5thly, In case of deserving objects, to restore the 
article, such as implements of trade pawned in the 
hour of real want, without interest or charge. 

6thly, Using every precaution against receiving 
stolen goods in pawn.” 

Such was this benevolent man’s exposition of the 
objects designed to be accomplished by the Mont de 
Piété of Limerick. The idea seems to have been 
approved of, for already the capital has reached to the 
sum of 1L.15,350, 3s. 103d., which has been gradually 
subscribed by the local gentry, or deposited by humble 
persons, for the laudable purpose of accommodatin 
the industrious classes at half’ the expense to whic 
- have heretofore been accustomed. The profits 
realised by the infant institution since its commence- 
ment, amount to the considerable sum of L.1736, 10s. 
24d., or about L.700 per annum. 

The Dublin University Magazine,* whose notice of 
Mr Barrington’s phlet has furnished us with the 
greater part of the iculars contained in the pre- 
sent article, makes the following justly deserved com- 
ment :—“ We cannot conclude this brief and inade- 
quate notice, without offering the tribute of our cordial 
admiration and respect to that true and exalted 
patriotism which neither dissolves in tears nor evapo- 
rates in sighs, but seeks, by acts of practical and 
singularly judicious benevolence, to remore the ills and 
sufferings which it deplores. It were faint praise to 
say that Mr Barrington has conferred upon his natire 


* For December 1839. 


city a great and a lasting benefit : he has done more— 
he has planted there germ of a system which, 
sooner or later, must extend itself over the whole of 
Treland—making the necessities of the poor subservient 
to their relief, and diffusing blessings wherever it 
appears,” 


THE GOOD OF GRUMBLING. 
“GRUMBLE and get on,” is the favourite maxim with 
John Bull ; and, strange as it may seem, it is by close 
adherence to this maxim that the British people have 
become the foremost in the world. The maxim must, 
however, be taken in the right sense ; for grumbling, 
like every thing else, has a good side and a bad. We 
may be said to see grumbling on its right side, when 
we see a man grumbling at himself—that is, never 
satisfied with his exertions in any good cause, or his 
attainments in any laudable or generous pursuit. We 
see grumbling, again, on its less favourable side, when 
we see it exercised regarding the rest of the world, or 
at supposed deficiencies of bodily appetites or their 
gratifications. The disposition is one which may be 
said to be born with our nation, and it depends in a 
great measure on the general direction which is given 
to the mind in youth, whether it is to be exercised 
chiefly in a right or a wrong way. Our meaning 
will perhaps be in some degree illustrated by what we 
are about to relate:—A lady of the south of England, 
who possessed a considerable estate in land, was very 
fond of getting a name for kindness and liberality. 
One means to which she had recourse was annually to 
collect all the little boys of the parish, between certain 
limits of years, upon a conspicuous part of the lawn 
which opened to the high road, and there to feast 
them with as much beef and pudding as they could 
eat. We say nothing about the tendency of this 
yearly stuffing with good things, given to those who, 
in general, were pinched and poorly off, both as to 
the quantity and the quality of their victuals. In 
some cases it may have done harm, by simply creat- 
ing a desire for beef and pudding, and a disposition 
to grumble, because this sort of cheer could not be 
had at home. In other cases it may have produced 
a better desire—a desire in the boys to be able 
to earn beef and pudding for themselves ; and thus 
may have given them that stimulus towards ing, 
and rising in the world, which is so characteristic of 
the British people. We do not decide as to which of 
these tendencies it was likely to have in the greatest 
number, or to the greatest extent—we merely tell the 
story. The good lady continued the practice year 
after year; and one time, towards the close of the 
entertainment, when she was walking round to see 
how all went on, and to ask how they were satisfied 
with her bounty, she found the greater part full and 
also content. But at last she came to a little fellow 
upon whose plate there was a lump of the third 
helping to pudding, and he was blubbering and cry- 
ing as piteously as though he had not had a wot y 
four-and-twenty hours. “ What is thematter withy: 
my littleman?” asked the lady ; “hasanyof them 
to ill use you in my presence !” The urchin sobbed and 
blubbered more desperately than ever ; and when he 
gained breath to speak, he faltered out, “I can’t eat 
any more pudding !” which brought the cause of his 
ae ee him afresh, and he cried more bit 
than before. The good lady patted him on the 
saying, “Do not cry, my good little man ; for if you 
are not able to eat your pudding, you can put it in 
mee pocket.” A still more violent burst followed this 
indly advice, and at the end of it came out the words, 
“ But my pockets are both full already.” 

This little story, which we know to be perfectly 
true, needs no commentary, and would indeed be 
spoiled by one; and so we shall mention, in contrast 
to it, another which happened in the family of a friend 
of our own the very day before the writing of this 
paper. A little girl, between five and six years old, 
and her brother, the next older, had got each a slate 
to exercise themselves in drawing, which, by the way, 
is an excellent occasional amusement of children, as it 
teaches them to judge of form and magnitude more 
readily and also more agreeably than any other means. 
They were young artists, and the copy set them by 
their father was the outline of a simple Teaf very n 
drawn. The boy executed his task, or rather en voved 
his amusement, with great care and attention, some 
success, and also some apparent self-satisfaction. The 
girl continued much longer over hers, equally intent 
upon it, and perfectly silent. She was kneeling before 
a sofa, on which lay the slate, with her back to her 
parents ; and after about fifteen minutes of perfect 
silence, they observed her little neck turn as red as 
scarlet, and saw that her chest was heaving with strong 
emotion. Still, however, she worked away till the 
agitation extended over her whole body ; then she 
quitted the slate, buried her face in the cushion of the 
sofa, burst into crying, and sobbed out, “ I can’t make 


it nearly so well as papa, though I have made a whole 
line.” that ing which 


comes to good. 
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‘We may mention another instance which came 
under our own personal observation, though it is many 
years ago. ‘There is at the present time a public 
character in the city of Edinburgh, who is one of its 
brightest ornaments, and whose name, though we 
shall not mention it, is known and honoured on both 
sides of the equator, who passed through his common 
school course with the rapidity of a little comet, and 
advanced forward to grapple with that most terrible 
of all elementary mo Euclid, while yet at a size at 
which few boys know their common multiplication 
table, at least in any other 7 than by rote, which 
is not knowing it at all. With very few exceptions, 
he was foremost, although some of his class-fellows 
were nearly double his height and size. On any occa- 
sion when he could not answer a question, he was 
truly dissatisfied with himself, and so miserable in 
consequence, that no one ever thought of rebuking 
him. On the dismissal of the class, home he went, 
bolted himself in his room, with his book and other 
requisite instruments, and neither would eat nor 
admit any body until he had mastered the difficulty. 
During his voluntary confinement, occasional fits of 
sobbing were heard for a greater or less time ; and 
soon after these had ceased, he began to whistle, 
which was the trumpet-note of victory, similar in 
kind and not very different in degree from the cele- 
brated“ I have found it !” of Archimedes, when, descend- 
ing into the bath, the mode of ascertaining the specific 
gravities flashed across his mighty mind, and revealed 
to him the means of detecting the quantity of base metal 
which the fraudulent goldsmith had mixed with the 
crown. Everyne who knows any thing about geo- 
metry, as it is treated by Euclid, and all those who 
follow Euclid in rejecting motion as an element of 
eee are well aware that there is a flaw in the 

emonstration of the twenty-ninth proposition of the 
first book in the Elements, which pure geometry ean- 
not make up, though of the young men who study the 
science there is perhaps not one in a hundred by whom 
this flaw is felt. It is, in fact, the stopping at this 
nice little break in the demonstration which shows 
that exquisite analytical tact which is the surest indi- 
cation and the noblest property of minds of ahigh order. 
Such being the case, we are not to suppose that the 
y in question would fail to stumble at it. It 
rmed part of the exercise given out before dismissing 
the class on Friday, and our young philosopher had 
Saturday to study it, as that was the weekly holiday ; 
a far better plan, by the way, than giving two half 
holidays in the week, and thus marring both learning 
and play upon each of them. Upon ordinary oceasions 
he to whens we allude was as fond and forward in his 
boyish sports as any of the rest; and as far as his 
strength went, he was not inferior to the best of them. 
In such cases the whole lessons used to be managed 
and all the exercises performed before breakfast, and 
then the rest of Saturday was his own. But in the 
ease of the weary twenty-ninth proposition, breakfast 
or dinner on Saturday there was none. The room 
door was bolted the day long, and it was a day of sigh- 
ing and lamentation, until; when it was far advanced, 
he made his appearance, hastily ate a little supper, and 
went to bed in moody silence. Sunday morning was 
the same, until nearly church time, when he came out 
of his room, restored to his wonted cheerfulness and 
tranquillity ; and upon the assembling of the class on 
Monday morning, he went up to the teacher with his 
Euclid, laid his finger on the flaw, and very modestly 
asked whether that part was wrong printed, as he had 
never met with any such want of deduction from the 
assumed principles in any former proposition. The 
teacher, who was and who is an excellent mathemati- 
cian and first-rate instructor, prophesied the future 
mental greatness of the little boy, and his prophecy 
has been amply fulfilled, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional occurrence of adverse circumstances. 

These trifling anecdotes must suffice for illustrative 
examples, in as far as the rudiments of the Art of 
Drawing and the Elements of Plane Geometry are 
concerned, but the reader will easily see that the same 

rinciple applies not only to the acquisition of every 
on of art and science, but to that of property, 
reputation, and every thing else peep A of being ac- 
quired ; and if mankind would only all do their best 
u every occasion, but never be satisfied with it, the 
vancement of society, rapid as is its progress at pre- 
sent, might be greatly accelerated. We have said that 
this, to be the foundation and stamina of the charac- 
ter, must be encouraged from a very earl ; and we 
may now add, that this grumbling which leads to great- 
ness should beconfined entirely to one’s self. Grumbling 
at the world is an idle waste of time, because no one 
man, whatever he may be, can make the world much 
different from what it is ; and though he could, his 
pues would operate as a means 0 disqualification. 
the case of one’s self, too, the grumbling must not 

be expressed, because it is familiar to every body’s ex- 
perience that they who speak much about any thing 
never do it well, and often neglect doing it altogether. 

Thus, we can readily understand that there are two 
sets of grumblers—those who grumble at particular 
things or at things in general, or who grumble aloud 
at themselves, and those who grumble at themselves 
inwardly and silently, and make the expression tell in 
doing better for the future. The British people, as 
every one knows, are more addicted to the first kind 
of poatios than any other nation under the canopy 
of heaven ; but though it often proves unpleasant to a 
bystander, we have no doubt that it has the effect of 


keeping the system of things alive, and is at once, in part 
at the defence of our 
prosperity. But as the real greatness of a nation is 
only a general name for the total greatness of the in- 
dividnals composing that nation, it is after all the 
silent grumbling of the individuals which is the vital 
principle. Thousands grumble upon precisely the 
same grounds as the boy grumbled, oa he could 
not eat any more pudding after his stomach and his 
kets were crammed. You shall hear a man whose 
ouse is a palace, whose wealth is a mine—and a sin- 
lar sort of mine which works itself—whose table is 
loaded with every dainty, and by whose good manage- 
ment, whose inward grumbling, so to speak, things 
have all along gone well, and are in sure progress of 
ing better—you shall hear this man, after he has 
easted to the full, so that he can ay | quit his chair 
until his internal labour shall have so far advanced— 
ou shall hear him complaining that the whole country 
is starving. As he takes his morning drive to the city, 
through streets and squares of handsome buildings 
which are rising up on each hand as if by magic, you 
shall hear him grumbling because the country is going 
to ruin and beggary. When he reaches his counting- 
house, where a single glance at the banker’s book is 
the whole of the regular daily work which his well- 
trained clerks leave him to do, he takes up the news- 
paper, and reads of magnificent public works which 
are in progress in different parts of the country, such 
as a railway here, a canal there, in this place a harbour, 
in that a bridge, and so on, through the whole cata- 
logue of those public-spirited undertakings, by means 
of which, taken in the aggregate, the extreme ends of 
the country are as it were brought together; and with 
pes pe to the transfer of man, and of merchandise, 
and information, a large country is actually brought 
into closer and easier contact than the different loca- 
lities of a moderately sized parish were in former 
times. Reading these things, the man who is mourn- 
ful in the utmost plenitude of abundance, simply 
because, like the boy, his pockets are full, and he 
“can eat no more pudding,” takes up his lamen- 
tation like a very Jeremiah, and exclaims that the 
whole nation will be ruined in consequence of the 
enormous and most improvident expense of those 
speculations. With the actual cost or management 
of all or any of these, we have no concern, because it 
makes nothing for our point ; nor are we called upon 
to condemn these projects, though the parties who 
embark capital in them may never receive an adequate 
dividend upon it, far less the capital itself. The great 
expense of all such works consists in labour, and in 
labour which, generally speaking, must be paid every 
week or every fortnight. Therefore, nobody, except 
a contractor who makes an injudicious bargain, can 
be ruined by any work of the kind ; for the capital 
which they absorb is a surplus over what is ne- 
cessary for the commercial and domestic purposes 
of the country ; and as the works in question are 
always a public accommodation, whatever they may 
be to private individuals embarking money in them, 
the savings laid out in their construction are far better 
expended than if they were given in loans for enabling 
foreign quarrellers to carry on war against each other. 
Still, the man whom we have noticed grumbles at 
them; and though there may not be much philosophy 
or common sense in his grumbling, it is not without 
its use. It puts people on the alert, and thus leads 
them to canvass all measures of a public nature, and 
thus subjects them to the wholesome regulation of 
public opinion, without the formal, irritating, and 
expensive process of the collision of one small party 
with another. Indeed, in all public matters it is by 
grumbling that the British nation gets on ; and were 
it not forthis grumbling, the same fate would befall us 
which has befallen all passive nations, and we should 
retrograde even under favourable circumstances, in- 
stead of advancing under all circumstances, good or 
bad, as has been the case for many years, and more 
especially for the last seventy or eighty—since Watt 
and Arkwright, and a hundred others whom we could 
name, effected a far greater and more beneficial change 
upon society, and its accommodations and comforts, 
than all the swords that ever were drawn, or all the 
laws that ever were enacted. 

A systematic history of grumblers, arranged into 
classes, families, genera, species, and varieties, just as 
the learned systematists arrange the productions of 
nature, animate or inanimate, would be a curious work, 
but it is one upon which for various reasons we cannot 
enter. There are, however, some general distinctions. 
There are grumblers at every thing ; and these may 
be considered as the parties in whom the o of 
discontentedness, which we believe no phrenologist has 
yet detected in the human cranium, must be most 
amply developed. Again, there are grumblers at 
nature, and grumblers at art—the former being more 
numerous in the country, and the latter in cities and 
towns. There are also positive grumblers, who com- 
plain because something is, and negative mblers, 
who complain because something is not. In a word, 
there is scarcely any thing which can be done or not 
done, or any word which can be said or not said, but 
= afford food for a grumbler of one genus or an- 
other. 

Now, although we have already said that this 
—- is in itself a waste of time, it all makes 

or usefulness, by keeping up the excitement of 
society. Thus, for example, we question if ever streets 
would have been paved, if citizens’ wives had not 


grumbled at ing ancle deep in mud when 
went a-shopping. We also question whether the 
present unp’ ented supply of reading, in which 
the amusing and useful are so happily blended, wou!d 
ever have been obtained, if een had not grumbled 
because they had no excitement after the t war 
was at an end, and the vast stimulus which it gave to 
the mind was withdrawn. In this view of the matter, 
mbling is an excellent quality, and commendable 
in all parties, at all times, and under all cireumstances ; 
only, in order that it may produce its proper effects, 
we must observe the maxim with which this 
began—we must “GRUMBLE AND GET ON.” 


THE HEIR OF THE ST GERANS. 

STORY FROM THE CAUSES CELEBRES. 
Tue Marshal de St Geran, a French noble of ancient 
family and great possessions, had by his first lady, 
Anne de Tournon, one son and a daughter. His 
second wife was Susanne aux Epaules, a lady who had 
one daughter by a preceding marriage with the Count 
de Longaunay. When the parties arrived at a fitting 
period of life, a matrimonial union took place between 
Susanne de Longaunay, the daughter just mentioned, 
and the young Count Claude de St Geran, the mar- 
shal’s son by his first spouse. The marshal’s daughter 
by the same lady was married in due time to the 
Marquis de Bouillé. Such was the origin and con- 
nection of the principal parties in the following 
remarkable cause, which agitated all France for a long 
succession of years. 

The union of the young Count de St Geran with 
Susanne de Longaunay took place in the year 1619, 
before either of the parties had attained their majo- 
rity. To the great grief of all their friends, and 
especially of the old marshal, who died in 1632, no 
offspring appeared, to inherit the combined honours 
of the houses of St Geran and de Longaunay. But at 
the close of fully twenty years, when the countess was 
still comparatively a young woman, she presented 
every symptom of approaching maternity, to the de- 
light of all around her, and particularly of a large 
bevy of noble matrons and ladies, whose attentions to 
the countess on the occasion are very naively described 
by the writer of the Causes Celebres. As may be 
imagined from the rank and distinction of the parties, 
the utmost care was devoted to the countess, and, in 
consequence of an accidental fall, it was even thought 
prudent that she should latterly keep her cham- 
ber altogether, attended by a nurse, and by her 
mother, old Lady St Geran, who was yet living. 
While all was joy and expectation in the Chateau 
de St Geran (situated close by Moulins), two persons 
alone, inmates of the same mansion, were filled with 
malice and spite, and plotted a demoniacal overthrow 
of the general hopes. ‘The Count de St Geran’s sister, 
mentioned as having been wedded to the Marquis de 
Bouillé, had separated from her aged husband, and 
had been received as a resident in the Chateau de 
St Geran. There, also, resided the Marquis de St 
Maixant, a nobleman of very doubtful character, 
who had been entertained out of pity by his relative 
the Count de St Geran, when obliged to fly from his 
own home, on account of various heavy charges which 
his conduct had brought upon him. The Marquis de 
St Maixant and the Marchioness de Bouillé were 
thrown much together at the Chateau de St Geran, 
and the result was, that they projected an union of 
their destinies, to take place when the old Marquis de 
Bouillé should have left the world. But the announce- 
ment of the condition of the countess threw a cloud 
on their plans and prospects. The Marchioness de 
Bouillé, in default of other heirs to her brother, would 
have succeeded to all the family property, and St 
Maixant’s proposals to her were chiefly founded on 
this prospective inheritance. Urged by her fears of 
being deserted by the object of her passion, the Mar- 
chioness of Bouillé forgot the character of a sister so 
far as to enter on a scheme of making away with the 
expected infant, or at least of carrying it off and con- 
cealing the birth. For this purpose, by large bribes 
and still larger promises, St Maixant and the mar- 
chioness corrupted the fidelity of Baulieu the house 
steward, of the nurse Louise Goillard, and of two 
sisters named Quinet, the chamber-women of the 
countess. Through these agents, St Maixant and the 
marchioness carried into execution, in the following 
manner, their base and most ungrateful conspiracy. 

On the 16th of August 1641, the Countess de St 
Geran had gone to the family chapel to attend mass, 
and, while there, became aware that the event so 
much longed for was likely soon to occur. She was 
conveyed immediately to her chamber ; and such was 
the interest taken in the prospects of this noble pair, 
that, on her situation becoming known, service was 
performed in the churches of Moulins for her safe 
recovery. According to the old custom in distin- 
guished housed, all the friends of the family were 
assembled in a chamber adjoining that of the countess, 
and the females of the mansion were present with her. 
But this state of things did not suit the P nyse wh 
and, therefore, on pretence of anxiety for safety 
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of the countess, the Marchioness de Bouillé persuaded 
all to leave the vicinity of the chamber, with the 
exception of the nurse, and the two sisters Quinet, the 
bed-chamber women. ‘The marchioness herself, of 
course, remained also; and thus the poor countess 
was left wholly in the hands of her enemies. 

The illness of the countess was tedious, and the 
nurse, who the of sician 
took charge of all things, declared that y's ex- 
hausted stren uired repose. A prepared draught 
was given to her, which brought on a sleep like that 
of death, and which lasted from evening till morning. 
In that time the unfortunate lady was made a mother, 
and the child, a healthy boy, was immediately seized 
by the nurse, who at first treated it as if it was destined 
to live, but afterwards, thrown into terror by its first 
attempts to ery, enclosed its neck with her murderous 
fingers, and would have killed it on the spot. The 
house-steward Baulieu, however, was lurking near the 
room, and having been called in, he had reverence 
enough for his master’s blood to save the child from 
her gripe ; but, to its dying hour, it retained the marks 
of her cruel hand. Some persons afterwards thought 
that St Maixant wished the child preserved, to have a 
firm hold over the marchioness’s future affections or 
fortunes. Perhaps—and this is the most likely conjec- 
ture of all—the marchioness could not consent to the 
death of the child, though she could ruin its prospects ; 
and, besides, the murder was not, or did not seem, in- 
dispensably necessary. However this oy hey Baulieu, 
according to instructions, put the half-clad child, at 
the risk of stifling it, into a basket, and conveyed it 
secretly from the eastle by night. Whither he carried 
it, will be immediately related. In the meantime, let 
us proceed with the story of the countess. 

very quarter of an hour, inquiries were made at 
the door of the chamber by the anxious husband and 
his friends, and St Maixant also came and held stealthy 
conferences with the marchioness. To all interroga- 
tories, the answer was returned that “all was well.” 
In the morning the countess awoke. Instantly the 

r lady asked for her child, assured that a change 
had taken place in her condition. She was assured of 
the contrary, and the conspirators now used all possible 
arts to convince her friends and herself that no par- 
ticular event had taken place during the last twenty- 
four hours. It is needless to dwell on this part of 
the story. The plotters kept the lady still in ex- 
—— and the farce was carried on for some days. 

e wretches kept her in their own hands entirely, 
to prevent others from detecting the truth.* The coun- 
tess herself was totally unacquainted with such mat- 
ters, yet she could not be — convinced ; and seeing 
this, the nurse barbarously resolved to sacrifice the 
lady to the maintenance of the secret, by ordering 
violent exercise out of doors in a carriage. Nothi 
but an excellent constitution could have made the 
lady, in such a situation, endure this treatment, in 
addition to violent medicines which the nurse admi- 
nistered to aid in’completing the deception. The 
issue was, that, while still in a maze of doubt herself, 
the countess had the mortification to see all around 
her adopt the impression that the whole matter had 
been founded in error. She was obliged ultimately to 
be silent, and suppress her feelings, and betook her- 
self, on her recovery, to the consolations of religion 
under her bitter disappointment. 

The course of the steward Baulieu, after leaving 
the chateau with the child, was only discovered long 
afterwards. He spoke first for a time with the mar- 

quis, and then, oe the private keys which were in 
his possession, issued into the park, and mounted a 
horse which he had placed in readiness. Upwards of 
two leagues from the chateau, he thought proper 
to rest for a moment at the cottage of a woman named 
Gautier, and made her act as a temporary nurse for 
the infant. After many further hours’ travel, he did 
the same thing at the cottage of a peasant named 
Boucaud, giving always some plausible excuse for his 

such a burden. As the child was 


manner he Lp till far on in the ensuing day, 
e 


A nurse named Gab- 
rielle Moinoit was here found, but the child remained 
with her only seven days, for she had the honesty to 
insist on knowing who were the parents, that she 
might communicate with them about the infant’s pro- 
gress. The child was therefore taken away from her 


and from Descouteux. The particulars of its fate 
immediately afterwards were never known, but at the 
close of the same year, 1641, Baulieu placed a child in 
the house of a widowed sister-in-law of his own, named 
Marie Pigoreau or Baulieu,at Paris. She was in poor 
circumstances, and took charge of it readily, having re- 
ceived two thousand livres for itsmaintenance, through 
the hands of a Parisian grocer, Monsieur Raguenet. 
Being directed to use concealment about the child, Marie 
Pigoreau had it baptised, without giving the names of 
father or mother. She dressed it in the most hand- 
some way, and placed it out at nurse in the qe. of 
Torcy-en-Brie,near the oe, To the people with whom 
she placed it, she repeatedly boasted that it was the 
offspring of a great lord entrusted to her care, and 
Baulieu came frequently to visit it. When eighteen 
months old, Pigoreau took the boy home to Paris, 
and shifting her residence to a new part of the city, 
passed it off as her own son, she having had one born 
to her in 1639, but which had died immediately after. 
Another year passed away, and the boy, who had 
been named Bernard, was two and a years old, 
when Pigoreau, having expended all the money given 
to her, and finding no more forthcoming, threw the 
child upon Baulieu’s hands. The colour for this was 
his relationship to it as uncle. Baulieu seems to have 
been left by this time much to his own guidance in 
the matter, the projected union between St Maixant 
and the Marchioness Bouillé having been given up. 
The steward, therefore, was in some measure obliged 
to bring the boy home, although he had a family of 
five children of hisown. He boldly asked leave of the 
count and countess to bring up “ his nephew Bernard” 
at the Hotel St Geran. ‘They at first counselled him 
against taking on him such an additional burthen, but 
he pressed the matter, and they gave their consent. 
Either the resemblance to themselves—its parents— 
or the hidden sympathies of nature, caused the coun- 
tess and her husband to feel an extraordinary attach- 
ment to this boy as soon as he entered their dwelling, 
although they never dreamed of his being aught but 
the nephew of Baulieu. The countess, ina short time, 
kept him constantly by her side, though her eyes filled 
with tears as she gazed on his fair features and 
large blue eyes. Such were the very characteristics 
which, being those of her own countenance and of her 
husband’s, she had assigned in fancy to the child which 
she yet half believed herself to have borne! “ Ah !” 
she would ery, “ my child would have been now of this 
very age! and, perhaps, as beautiful!’ The Mar- 
chioness de Bouille, and her confederate St Maixant, 
trembled for the exposure of their guilt when they 
knew the son to be so near to his nts. But they 
could not remove him, since he had been brought there, 
without redoubling their danger. St Maixant, indeed, 
did not now reside with the St Geran family. Baulieu, 
however, was still more strongly moved on beholding 
the feelings inspired in the unconscious parents by the 
proximity of their child. He was filled with remorse for 
what he had done, and could not refrain from repeatedly 
uttering vague hints, which showed his wavering desire 
to undo the mischief. He often said to various per- 
sons that the count and countess had “ more reason to 
love the child than they were aware of.” He stated 
a case of conscience to a priest, asking, “if a person 
who had taken away a child from its parents had 
expiated the crime by restoring it to them, though 
they knew it not?” These and similar remarks were 
not understood or much noticed at the time, rege A 
by those who were isant of the mystery to whic 
they applied. St Maixant and the marchioness, on 
some of these sayings being reported to them, came to 
the résolution of _ouuinninatien by poison. The rea- 
der who is asked to credit such things must remember 
that this was an in which a mortal poison was 
almost openl sold in Paris, under the title of the 
“ Succession Powder,” derived from its frequent use 
by impatient heirs. Baulieu was poisoned (says our 
authority) without scruple, to preserve the character 
of his guiltier confederates, and especially of the mar- 
chioness. Before he died, he prayed for an interview 
with his master and mistress, in order to “ get their 
pardon for a great evil done to them.” As yet wholly 
unconscious of the truth, they merely sent him some 
kind message in answer, and he died without havin 
seen them, or revealed the secret. His decease too 
place in 1648, when the child was seven years old. 
But the remorseful words of Baulieu were not thrown 
away. Conjoined with other circumstances, they had 
the effect of raising a whisper, in the district around 
St Geran, relative to the cruel conspiracy of which the 
rumour gained strength, and at length it reached the 
ears of the count and his lady ; but as the actors in 
the plot were not at first named, and as the count and 
countess little thought that their child was still living, 
and a favourite page in their own family, they were 
not stirred to any decisive inquiries, until on one 


* The original narrative admits the difficulty which arises here 
on account of the milk, which it would be necessary to conceal. 
There are two ways of explaining this point. It is possible that 
the case of the countess, happily for the plotters, was one in which 
the lacteal supply was naturally deficient ; and it is also possible, 
as is suggested in the text, that the nurse may have been skilful 
enough to check it by the use of drugs, locally applied as well as 
internally. Had the countess called in a medical man, the trick 
must have been discovered. To account for her not doing so, we 
must remember that the poor lady believed all around her to be 
loving friends ; and that their unanimous counsels, with the fear 
of ridicule, and perhaps some undefined dread of a monstrous 
birth, had all a tendency to force her into silence. 


the countess, when residing at the springs of 
Vichi with her family, surprised the Marchioness of 
Bouillé in conversation with a female, whom the coun- 
tess instantly recognised as the nurse who had attended 
herself many years before. The countessspoke to them, 
and the obvious confusion into which both parties were 
thrown, roused new and strong emotions in the lady’s 
mind. She os never before to have had a doubt 
of the friendly feelings of the marchioness, but now such 
a doubt arose, and with such strength, that the guilt, 
lady could not bear the victim’s eye, but hastily reti 


from the count’s family to her own chateau at Lavoine, 


and never saw them more. The countess spoke to her 
husband, and, after much anxious consideration, it was 
resolved to bring the nurse from Vichi, where she 
dwelt, to the Chateau de St Geran, and subject her 
to an examination, as quietly as possible, before 
a magistrate. This was done, and the first words of 
the woman put the fact of a conspiracy beyond doubt. 
She admitted that the countess had borne a child, but 
that it was still-born. On being asked where it had 
been put, she said that she herself had buried it. 
‘When pressed further, she named a spot under a stone 
in the courtyard as of interment. This leca- 
lity was minutely |, but no vestige of stone or 
child could be seen. 

In fact, at the subsequent investigations of the 
woman before the judges of Moulins, she soon altered 
her story. At a second investigation, she averred that 
the countess had not hada child ; at the third, that a 
monstrous birth had taken place ; and at the fourt 
that the lady had borne a son, whom Baulieu carri 
away. She denied this again, but finally confirmed it 
by a letter which she dictated and signed. The cause 
of these prevarications was soon discovered. The 
nurse, on her first being apprehended, sent her son to 
the Marchioness de Bouill¢, praying for support, which 
that lady promised to grant, and set agents at work to 
fulfil the promise. As the woman’s hopes were raised 
or depressed, so did she confess or deny at her exa- 
minations. But in her letter she conclusively admitted 
the birth, and deseribed its circumstances. An agent 
of the marchioness betrayed some of her m sand 
machinations, and thus strengthened the truth. But 
the guilty lady contrived by money to close the mouths 
of the girls Quinet, the chamber-women of the coun- 
tess. Nevertheless, other minor points of testimony 
came out rapidly after the main fact was once dis- 
closed by the nurse. One servant had met Baulieu with 
the basket ; and all the witnesses of Baulieu’s journey, 
formerly alluded to, came forward one by one to 
strengthen the cause. 

The fact that a child had been born, and carried by 
the steward to Descouteux, was now established so 
clearly, that the nurse was condemned to death ; she 
came to a natural end, however, in prison. At Des- 
couteux the track was lost, but it may be imagi 
that the joyful suspicions of the count and countess 
were by this time turned upon the boy whom they 
had received at the hands of I Baulieu, and had loved 
so dearly, though unconscious of his relationship to 
themselves. And witnesses ere long, being called forth 
by the growing publicity of the case, came forward to 
draw aside the veil from the rest of this cruel myst 
and permit the count and his lady to give the yo 
the title and the rank of a son, as he had long received 
the treatment of one. The fact of the nameless ba: 
tism by Marie Pigoreau was discovered, and 
nurses whom she had employed identified the child, 
which was easily done by all who had ever seen him, 
on account of the indelible mark imprinted on the 
back of his head by the nurse’s fingers. But the most 
important piece of evidence was that derived from a 
page of the Marquis de St Maixant, who had attended 
that nobleman when thrown into the Conciergerie at 
Paris, on account of certain crimes which he had been 
guilty of, and for which he was seized after quitti 
the St Geran family. He died in prison, but not un 
he had detailed the whole circumstances of the child’s 
abduction to his page. Being allowed to leave prison 
occasionally under charge of an officer, the marquis 
had also rt the page with him to Marie Pigoreau’s, 
where he pointed out the child as the one he had 
spoken of. When seized with a sudden illness, St 
Maixant had sent for a priest to make a full confession, 
but died before this took place. The , however, 
identified the boy, and made the evidence complete. 
The death of the marquis took away the 
receiving the confession of one principal party con- 
cerned. The Marchioness de Bouillé also died soon 
after the first agitation of this cause. Vexation, 
shame, and fear, seem to haye brought her to the 
grave. It required all the interest of her generous 
brother to prevent her being apprehended after the 
nurse’s confession. 

Without the evidence of the principals, neverthe- 
less, one would have thought that no rational doubt 
could remain on the minds of any, after the testimony 
derived from the sources mentioned, and from many 
others which it is needless to recapitulate. The Count 
- Countess of St Geran, indeed, had no doubts. 

ey and all their tenantry and dependents acknow- 
ledged the boy with great rejoicings, and gave him 
the title of the Count de Palice, that usually borne by 
the heir of the house of St Geran. But there were 
other parties not so easily satisfied. Immense pro- 
perty was at stake, and the next heirs of the Count 
de St Geran fought eagerly for the retention of their 
oe rights. These heirs were the Duchess de 
Yentadour and the Countess du Lude, half sisters 
both to the Count de St Geran and his lady; or, in 
other words, daughters of the old Marshal de St Geran 
by his second lady. The main pillar upon which these 
ladies rested their claim was the evidence of Marie 
Pigoreau, an artful, interested, and determined wo- ~ 
man, who, supported by them, and paid by them, 
averred the child to be hers, with an obstinacy —— 
of a better cause. From between the years 1650 an 
1660, up till the year 1666, this cause agitated the 
French tribunals, being moved from town to city 
from court to parliament, and calling forth the 


and eloquence of all the ablest lawyers of the day, 
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much incommoded in the basket, Baulieu entered a 
waggon, and sat -down with the infant in his arms, 
_ his horse to the back of the vehicle. In this 
where he stopped, the child was again nursed, be- ! 
sides being washed, and ee for the first time j 
such other attentions as it stood in need of. Pur- 
suing his journey in the waggon, Baulieu reached 
the neighbourhood of Riom, where he freed himself 
from the waggoner, mounted his horse again, and 
rode to the village of Descouteux, where the Marchio- 
| 
| | 
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Finally, the Countess de St Geran, who had in the 
mean time lost her husband, and who had maintained 
the contest with an unwearied perseverance, which in 
itself almost proved her to be a mother, was rewarded 
with the complete and unalterable decision of the law 
in her favour. When before the court, she made 
the affecting declaration to the jud that if they 
did not recognise her son, she would go through the 
ceremonial of marriage with him, and thus assure him 
of all the wealth and estates of the house of Longau- 
nay. But the youth inherited the estates of both 
his parents. He espoused Claude-Madelaine, a young 
lady of the noble house of Monfreville, in the year 
after the conclusive establishment of his rights. 
Marie Pigoreau, in reward for her false-witnessing, 
was condemned to the scaffold. We have enough of 
pity for human aberrations to hope that the sentence 
was not carried into effect, but cannot speak with 
certainty on this point. One thing is certain, that 
the Duchess de Ventadour and the Countess du Lude 
were not hanged. The question as to their deservings 
is a different thing. Marie Pigoreau, indeed, may 
have deceived them, but this is not probable ; and our 
most charitable supposition must be, that interest 
blinded them to the baseness of the line of conduct 
they pursued. 


QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We perceive that the Glasgow Constitutional has announced 
its intention of refusing the insertion of adyertisements of quack 
medicines. This is a piece of good taste and self-denial on the 
part of anewspaper proprietary, which deserves to be made widely 
known.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for October. 

WE are happy to acknowledge that there are other 
—_ in Glasgow, besides ourselves (the Scotch Re- 
‘ormers’ Gazette especially), equally well entitled to 
the praise here awarded—and it would afford us much 
pleasure to be able to say that it was deserved by every 
newspa in the city. We are perfectly sure it 
would be for their benefit in the long-run, if it were 
so. On this subject we have always felt keenly, and 
have often been excessively astonished that some 
journals, otherwise as respectable as their neighbours, 
should, for any trifling pecuniary advantage, place 
themselves in the position of socii criminis to a parcel 
of vagabond quacks. The subject, in our opinion, isa 
boy important one, involving, as we seriously believe 
it does, the interest and the health of a large portion 
of the most simple class of the community—that sec- 
tion of it which have the most need of protection and 
sound advice. We say nothing of the injury which 
the insertion of such advertisements as those alluded 
to must do to a reputable journal, because the fact of 
its being necessary, in every family, to Ay the papers 
containing quack advertisements out of sight, settles 
that point ; but we speak of the misery, vexation, 
disease, and death, which are produced indirectly by 
the doses (so heartily recommended in some news- 
papers) administered by these reckless and unskilful 
empirics. We do not say that the pills and lotions of 
these fellows are always of the most deadly deserip- 
tion—far from it. We believe that, in general, they 
are composed of ~— and gamboge, and that the 
common excuse for taking the trash, “if they do no 
good, they can do no harm,” is sofar correct. ‘This is 
all very well when a strong, healthy hypochondriac is 
the patient, but when a poor ignorant person applies 
for herself or her child, with a real disease, the conse- 
quence of a course of swallowing these harmless pills, 
while the complaint is going on in the system, with- 
out the check of active and proper medicine, must be 
dreadful. We hope these observations will be taken 
in the spirit in which they are offered, and that 
before long there shall not be an open paper in Glas- 
for the reception of such abomination. The 
Cain ncy attending the publication of these adver- 
tisements in some of the journals, is very ridiculous. 
Upwards of a year ago, we recollect the police of this 
were very properly employed in apprehending 


cit 
oni punishing a number of men, for distributing their | h 


objectionable handbills on the streets ; yet while cer- 
tain papers were loud in their praise of the authorities 
for — as they were then doing, advertisements from 
the offending parties,far more liable to complaint, might 
have been found stuck into corners of their own sheet ! 
It may be said, but proof it is not, because we know 
no real ment can be adduced in favour of the 
practice, that some of the London, and many of the 
provincial papers throughout "oe give free ad- 
mission to the most abominable of these productions. 
We acknowledge the fact ; but “two blacks can never 
make a white,” and the system has always been con- 
demned, and considered as a di to the press, by 
right-thinking person. ith the English press 

we have nothing to do, however. The practice is 
clearly wrong—and, in the opinion of many, a very 
serious evil. It cannot be defended ; and were these 
advertisements repudiated in this city, it would at 
least be a beginning to a good custom, which we hope 
soon to see universal. It is needless to disguise our 
* feelings on this subject. We consider the insertion 
of advertisements such —— complained of, a most 
dangerous imposture, and t rsous who give in to 
it as beter than the The 
quac newspaper mt are as necossary to 
each other, in order to See tes unwary with complete 
success, as is the resetter to the thief. They act in 
concert, and they divide the spoil wrung from the 


disease, and death.—Glasgow 


These observations on the subject of admitting ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines—pills, elixirs, oint- 
ments, cosmetics, and other trash of a similar descrip- 
tion—into newspapers, suggested as it will be perceived 
by a brief notice of ours in October last, are from the 
Glasgow Constitutional ; and it affords us pleasure to 
know that other news sheets are entitled to the same 
credit for rejecting matter so objectionable on the 
score not only of public morality, but of public safety. 
Besides these papers instanced in Glasgow, we may 
mention, what we did not know until lately, that the 
Dublin General Advertiser regularly rejects all adver- 
tisements of this infamous nature. Perhaps a hint 
is all that is required to bring about a reform on 
this subject, and it is for no other reason that we make 
the present observations. Before concluding, however, 
we may as well remark that there is another evil per- 
petrated by certain newspapers, which likewise calls 
for reproach and amendment. We allude to the very 
7 practice of admitting paid puffs of books in the 

orm of editorial paragraphs. These puffs issue chiefly 


| from two or three publishing houses in London, and 


are written with the express design of misleading the 
reader into the belief that they embody the impartial 
opinion of the editor of the paper on the works of 
which they purport to be a notive. We could point 
out a number of respeetable newspapers which stoop to 
the meanness of inserting these deceitful literary puffs, 
to the exclusion apparently of news paragraphs, or 
matter of original remark ; thus pocketing a few sorry 
shillings at the expense of the degradation of their 
pages. This practice, as well as that of inserting ad- 
vertisements of quack medicines, is surely deserving 
of a speedy and effectual reform. 


MONUMENTS OF THE PACIFIC ISLES. 
THE general impression respecting the numerous isles 
of the Pacific is, that they exhibit the elements and 
materials of a new continent, rising in parts and 
patches out of the deep, and the foundations of which 
are created by the labours of myriads of coral worms. 
This view of the matter, which we believe to be the 
correct one, has been doubted by some observers, and 
that chiefly on account of some remarkable architec- 
tural relics visible upon several of these isles, and 
which relics appear not only to be of great antiquity, 
but to be of a kind which the present inhabitants of 
these isles are seemingly incapable of producing. 
Based upon this fact, a conjecture has lately bein ot 
vanced, that the isles of the Pacific are rather the 
remains of an old and submerged continent, than of a 
new one just emerging from the waters. A few par- 
ticulars on this subject may interest our readers. 

On the Marianne Isles, lying in 14 or 15 degrees 
of north latitude, and about two degrees to the east- 
ward of the Philippine Isles, various remarkable ruins 
are found. ‘The island of Tinian, we are informed by 
a late circumnavigator, though but twelve miles long 
by six in breadth, contains an immense number of 
rude gigantic ruins. “ ‘The stone is composed of sand, 
consolidated by cement,” and their general shape is 
that of immense Walls, with archways in them, and 
with rows of massive pillars them, the 
whole forming great open edifices, called by the inha- 
bitants the Houses of the Ancients. But it seems 
more probable that their character was that of temples, 
as some of these Tinian buildings appear to have been 
fully four hundred paces in length—a size very unlike 
that suited for the residence of human beings. In 
some places they are formed merely of long rows of 
rough pillars, half of them strewed on the ground. 
You cannot go any where without finding such mo- 
numents. “ ‘The whole island of Tinian seems to be 
but one ruin.” The neighbouring island of Rota pre- 
sents similar characteristics. “ ents of = 
three feet in diameter, are still lying on the earth 
which has been raised around them. ‘They certainly 
formed only a single circular edifice, more than eight 
und paces in circumference.” Altogether, in 
their general character these ruins are very similar 
to those which we find to Luve been erected by the 
northern European nations, and by various others, at 
a period when they had grown numerous and power- 
ful, but were still altogether unacquainted, or nearly 
so, with the arts of civilisation. The Druidical remains 
are the very rudest of this order. The Vitrified 
Forts, again, which are common enough in Scotland, 
indicate a more advanced state of refinement, and we 
may sup the Tinian monuments, which exhibit 
no traces of sculpture, to have been erected by a people 
much in the same condition as those who erected the 
forts—namely, powerful as regarded numbers, and 
consequently capable of erecting massive piles by a 
concentration of their physical energies, yet quite un- 
able to give these.the polish and perfection of art. 

It is use the Marianne Islands do not at this 
day present a population of the kind in question, that 
some observers have been inclined to think that these 
islands have been the scene of some great convulsion 
of nature, which has swept its former inhabitants 
from the face of the earth, and left the islands them- 
selves but a wreck of what they were. But this is an 
erroneous supposition. Tinian has now but fourteen 
or fifteen inhabitants, but the case was very different 
about a century and a half ago. Anson, who visited 
the place in one of his voyages, relates that the island, 
not above fifty years before, had contained thirty thou- 


sand inhabitants ! The swords of the Spanish settlers, 
and the epidemics introduced by them, were the agents 
in converting Tinian from a well-peopled garden into 
a tenantless wilderness. This historical truth at once 
overturns the idea that the island has sustained any 
destructive convulsion of nature, and shows us that 
the immediate ancestors of the present race were a 
people quite capable, as regarded numbers, of erecting 
the monuments found there—and numbers, as has 
been observed, form almost the only creative agency 


uired. 
The same arguments apply to all the other Pacific 
isles, and the monuments upon them. There can be 
little doubt that these lands are literally the newest on 
the face of the globe. 


DRAWING THE LINE. 

Just as this change had been effected, there presented 
himself for shaving a big, burly, good-humoured coal- 
heaver, with a pipe in his mouth, who, drawing his hand 
across his chin, requested to know when a shaver would 
be disengaged. The journeyman to whom this question 
was put, looked doubtfully at the young proprietor, and 
the young proprietor looked scornfully at the coal-heaver, 
observing, at the same time, “ You won't get shaved here, 
my man.” “ Why not?” said the “We 
don't shave gentlemen in your line,” remarked the young 
rape “Why, I you a-shaving of a baker when 

was looking through the winder, last week,” said the 
coal-heaver. “ It’s necessary to draw the line somewhere, 
my fine feller,” replied the principal. “We draw the 
line there. We cant go beyond bakers. If we was to 
get any lower than bakers, our customers would desert 
us, and we might shut up shop. You must try some 
other establishment, sir. e couldn’t do it here.” The 
applicant stared, grinned at Newman Ni who appeared 
highly entertained, looked slightly round the shop, as if 
in depreciation of the pomatum pots and other articles of 
stock, took his pipe out of his mouth, and gave a very 
loud whistle, and then put it in again, and walked out.— 
Nickleby. 

WASHINGTON. 

One of the most striking things ever said of him is, 
“that he changed mankind's ideas of political greatness.” 
To commanding talent, and to , the ele- 
ments of such greatness, he added a disregard of self, a 
spotlessness of motive, a steady submission to every pub- 
lic and private duty, which threw far into the shade the 
whole crowd of vulgar great. The consequence is, that 
his fame is as durable as his —— as lasting as truth 
and virtue themselves.— Daniel Webster’s Speeches. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL PURITY COMPARED. 

Between physical and moral delicacy a connection has 
been observed, which, though formed by the imagination, 
is far from being imaginary. Howard and others have re- 
marked it. It is an antidote against stoth, and keeps alive 
the idea of decent restraint, and the habit of circumspec- 
tion. Moral purity and physical are spoken of in the same 
language. e can you inculcate or commend the one, 
but some share of the approbation reflects itself upon the 
other. In minds in which the least grain of Christianity 
has been planted, this association can scarce fail of 
having taken root: scarce a page of Scripture but recails 
it. Washing is a holy rite. Those who dispute its 

iritual efficacy will not deny its physical use. The 
ablution is typical: may it be prophetic! Alas! were 
it but as easy to wash away moral as foulness ! 
—Benthum’s Panopticon. 

A TALE OF ROMANCE, 

After Elbeeuf, which is about twelve English miles from 
Rouen by land, there is no town of much size until you 
arrive at Vernon ; but the scenery on the route is pretty, 
particularly towards a ferrying-place called Pose, at which 
the traveller’s attention is usually directed to a st 
hill, called La Cote des deux Amants, rp mee whic! 
the following tradition has been handed down :—It ap- 
pears that formerly there was a strong castle on the top 
of this hill, the owner of which was a tyrannical baron, 
who was at once the envy and hatred of his neighbours. 
He was rich and powerful, but cruel and avaricious. He 
had an only and beautiful daughter, whose hand was 
sought by many of the rich barons of the neighbourhood, 
for one of whom the father had destined her ; but this 
young lady, like many ladies of more modern days, thought 
she had a right to choose for herself, and responded to 
the affections of the son of one of her father’s tenants, a 
youth ing much attraction to a female eye, but 
who wanted the birth and fortune necessary in the mind 
of the parent. At first, the baron, when he had discovered 
the attachment, resolved to sacrifice the young man to 
his offended pride, but he contented himself afterwards 
by observing, that none but a knight at least should wed 
his daughter, as he little supposed that his tenant's son 
could ever arrive at this distinction. But he was mis- 
taken: love prompts to enterprise, and surmounts great 
obstacles. The youth accompanied a neighbouring baron 
as his squire to the field of battle, and his own conduct 
there was of so daring a character that he was knighted 
by the sovereign. He returned to claim, as his bride, 
the object of his affections, but met with the most chill- 
ing reception from the baron. At length, in raillery, the 
baron said that if he could carry his daughter from the 
foot of the steep hill on which his castle was situated, to 
the castle porch, running the distance, and never stopping 
to recover his breath, he would not oppose his wishes. 
Desperate as the undertaking appeared, the noble youth 

the offer. The story says that he arrived, with 
his lovely burthen, at the spot in question, but that na- 
ture was exhausted ; andashe laid her down at her father’s 
feet, he fell himself, and gave his last sigh. The maiden, 
frantic with grief, drew a dagger from her side, with 
which she stabbed herself, and immediately expired upon 
her lover's body.— The Hand- Book to Paris. 
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